FORT WORTH-—WHERE THE WEST BEGINS 


FROM A SMALL army outpost in 1849 to a bustling city of 300,000 is the capsule descrip- 
tion of Fort Worth, Texas. Home of the Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, Fort 
Worth still has the friendliness and lusty hospitality of a frontier town. It is the largest meat pack- 
ing and livestock center south of Kansas City and the home of the B-36, world’s largest land base 
bomber. 


TREMENDOUS PARK areas embrace more acreage per capita than any other major city in 
the United States. 








THINK 


what it means 


to lose your shirt! 


“Who, me?” you say. “Not a chance. I’m too careful.” 


Well, maybe. But nevertheless, if you’re doing business on credit, it’s 
wise to review your credit policy. 

Do you order a Factbilt credit report on each new customer? 

Do you ask for an up-to-date Factbilt report on each request for a large 
amount of additional credit? 

Do you keep a close check on balances that may be getting dangerous, 
and order an up-to-date report (or perhaps a collection aid report) when 
necessary ? 


By working closely with your local credit bureau, you can eliminate most 
of the chance from credit granting. Depend on the credit bureau—they can 
furnish the facts you need. 
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‘The aaa that 
seems an Biull 


eee to a 
good 
» charge 
customer 





While you check credit on ao charge purchase 
the seconds may tick a valved account right 
off your books. Needless delay at this moment 
is the most ne experience in the life 
of a good . By diting credit 
opprovals with ao KELLOGG Credit Authorizing 
system you eliminate embarassing delays and 
stimulate use of charge accounts. This friendlier 
credit approval system results in more soles, 
freer impulse buying, fewer small package de- 
liveries. It keeps good customers happy — and 
hoppy customers mean good business. 





1) Soles person mokes 
out charge sales slip, 
diols proper credit 
avthorizer ond places 
slip in Kellogg Per- 
forator built into Credit 
Authorizing phone. 


(2) Credit authorizing 
clerk locotes customer's 
file — presses a button 
thot operates the Per- 
forator, indicating thot 
credit is OK. 


(3) The entire transaction 
tokes just o few sec- 
onds—is error-proof. 
There ore no onnoy- 
ing questions, no 
guess work 


KELLOGG 


Maphee 


SYSTEMS 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


6650 Sovth Cicere Avenve, Chicoge 38, Illinois 


GET THE FACTS — 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD 

a SUPPLY COMPANY : 
6650 South Cicero Avenve, Chicago 38, Ill. ‘ 

Dept. 14-8 : 


-nendhg nd send vs complete information on credit ' 
telephone procedure ~ 
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‘ee are two credit bureau managers, among others in North 
America, who are enthusiastic believers in planned credit edu- 
cation. When called upon to manage a credit bureau in a city, the 
Chilton brothers, Ed and Howard, lose no time in making the mem- 
bership 100 per cent National. On November 1, 1951, they assumed 
the management of the Credit Bureau of Greater Fort Worth. 
These two boys are the sons of one of the early pioneers in the credit 
bureau business who was a staunch supporter of the National Retail 
Credit Association. For it was in 1897 that J. E. R. Chilton, Sr. 
founded the credit bureau of Dallas. Mr. Chilton instilled in his two 
sons the value of credit education to the membership of a credit 
bureau; credit schools and pay-promptly campaigns were sponsored 
by him years before any textbooks were written on these subjects. 


Today Ed and Howard Chilton manage the credit bureaus of 
Arlington, Dallas, Galveston, Garland, Grand Prairie, Irving and 
Waco, and their latest responsibility is Fort Worth. In each of 
these towns their services have been sought because they have 
adhered to the strict fundamentals of good bureau operation and 
have practiced the highest ethics of the profession. 


Time has proved to them the value of having bureau members 
read The CREDIT WORLD and they obtained the approval of the 
Board of Directors of the Retail Merchants Association of Fort 
Worth to include in their annual membership contract a membership 
in the National Retail Credit Association. This was done in each 
of the other seven bureaus that they manage. Beginning February 
I, 1952, the entire membership of the Credit Bureau of Greater Fort 
Worth will be affiliated Nationally 100 per cent. 


It is a pleasure to dedicate this issue of The CREDIT WORLD 
to Fort Worth and to wish the Chilton brothers continued success. 


WP ertaa 


General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL Retait Crepit AssociATION 
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How Management Looks on Credit 


REDIT in the eyes of management today has 
two functions: first, it establishes a direct 
contact with the customer, making him feel at 
home in the store; and second, it has tremendous 
promotional value in enabling the customer to 
project his purchases beyond his immediate ability 
to buy. 

Good customer relationship is a prime factor in any 
going business today and one of the principal focal points 
to properly exploit this is in your credit department. 
Your credit managers should strive to create an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and ease that will make the customer 
completely composed when she is applying for credit or 
any other credit problems she desires to discuss. The 
more you can get people to talk, the more you learn about 
them and the more you can impress them of the value of 
their good name. 

Credit managers and assistants should constantly strive 
to recognize traits and characteristics of applicants and 
customers so as to better evaluate their possibilities as 
potential assets. A good charge customer is definitely 
that. This is an asset that cannot be overemphasized and 
the care and protection used to preserve your other busi- 
ness assets should also be applied to your charge accounts. 
In this hectic economy we are experiencing today, people 
who ten years ago had a very small credit limit, may 
today be able to buy your store. Credit limits should be 
constantly revised, so as to get the maximum amount of 
the customer’s business with the least amount of incon- 
venience to the customer. A customer feels complimented 
and much more friendly to the store if he feels you have 
recognized his progress and success rather than his having 
to explain it to you. The more “unlimited” accounts you 
are able to establish the more smoothly will the credit 
department function. 

In the rush for the retail customer's dollar, although 
good business judgment should not be ignored, I feel the 
manipulation of credits should be analyzed in somewhat 
the same manner as advertising and publicity are con- 
sidered. Will an additional one-half of one per cent in 
promotional expense increase your volume to where other 
fixed expenses or markdowns would show a slight de- 
crease, or will it make more people develop the habit of 
shopping in your store? 

In my opinion, these same questions can be asked of 
the credit procedure in your store. In times like these 
would liberalizing credit add volume to your sales? 
Would those customers concentrate more of their pur- 
chases with you and feel your store is their store and to 
their friends and neighbors extol your merchandise? It is 
true your dollar-and-cents losses may be larger, but it is 
questionable, with this additional volume, whether the 
per cent figure would be affected. If it was to a minor 


Lionel W. Bevan 


degree, the improvement in markdown percentage and 
the addition to your profits would more than offset it. 

The desire of the big national banks in our country 
to get additional business from the average man on the 
street is decidedly more marked today than it was ten or 
fifteen years ago. Until a few years ago solicitation for 
personal loans by advertising in the newspapers and on 
the radio was almost unheard of. Today, practically 
every bank has a very definite publicity program for this 
type of loan. An advertising slogan of one bank sums 
up pretty universally the attitude of the banks today. 
It reads: “Come in and see us about your Personal Loans 
and give our bank the opportunity to say ‘Yes.’” This 
aggressive program of the banks has resulted in a large 
increase in personal loans throughout the country, and it 
is also partially responsible for the large increase in bank 
depositors and small bank deposits, which, in the last 
analysis, means increased profits. It is true most loans 
are covered with collateral, but many are made on the 
character and reputation of the individual. This move 
on the part of the banks I feel is a great influence on the 
paying habits of the customers and will definitely build 
a moral habit of responsibility that will reflect itself in 
the credit experience of the retail stores. 

In the properly run stores management has recognized 
the dual importance of the credit department, that is, the 
building of customer good will and a constant source of 
available cash through accounts receivable. In other 
words, it is the largest and one of the most important 
departments in almost any store. It is a compliment to 
the credit profession that the personnel and progressive 
foresight have shown marked improvement over the years 
and have kept apace with the social and economic changes 
of the times. The recognition of these changes has un- 
doubtedly been responsible for the many new machines 
and equipment used in the credit offices today to expedite 
the credit functions, thereby getting the monthly state- 
ments out to the customer on time. Cycle billing was a 

(Turn to “Management,” page 23.) 


LIONEL W. BEVAN is a charter member of 
the Fort Worth Credit Managers Association 
and was President in 1923. He is also a 
charter member of the Retail Credit Execu- 
tives of Texas and served as its president in 
1923. He was President of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association of Texas for two terms, 
1928 and 1929. He has been President of the 
Retail Merchants Association of Fort Worth 
since 1946. Mr. Bevan has been with The Fair 
Department Store, Fort Worth, since 1917, 
serving as Credit Manager until 1925 and 
since that time he has held the position as 
President of his firm. 
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Simplified Cycle Billing Control 


J. Price Olive 


OMPETITION in modern business and the 
fact that it is difficult to obtain competent 
help makes it imperative that we think more open 
mindedly about our credit problems of today. 
Where changes are made, serious thought should 
be given as to what will be accomplished in the 
operation as a whole rather than in the depart- 
mental problems alone. We are all aware of the 
fact that for years we have studied and discussed 
special subjects like collections, controls, cost of 
operating the credit department, customer rela- 
tions and, more recently, credit sales promotion. 
All of these subjects are important and we should 
vigorously continue to seek ways and means of 
improving our operation. Along with these 
movements, we should also try to devise and 
adopt, where advantageous, new systems to im- 
prove our operation, speed our service and econo- 
mize in our expenses. 

With a realization of these facts, we decided in August, 
1950, to adopt the one-control plan on cycle billing with 
a sincere belief that the results would prove helpful to us 
in the operation of our accounts reteivable department, 
even down to the problem of using inexperienced help. 
Our experiences and the results after over a year’s opera- 
tion have, we believe, fully justified our decision to make 
the change. 

In our particular experience, we adopted cycle billing 
in 1947 with a somewhat reluctant attitude and, too, 
with a little doubt as to whether or not it would prove 
practical. This trend of thinking has now vanished and 
our only regret is the fact that we did not adopt this 
progressive move sooner. After three years’ experience, 
the results of cycle billing were so good and our operation 
improved to such a great extent that we had developed 
complete confidence in it. With the consent of our 
management and after consulting our auditors, we de- 
cided it would be worth while to try a one-control opera- 
tion and to eliminate the sixteen-cycle procedure that we 
had previously used. In-April, 1950, I discussed this sub- 
ject at the Annual Credit Management Division Con- 
ference of the National Retail Dry Goods Association in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and reported that after seven 
months’ operation under the one-control plan we showed 
a net difference in the general ledger controls and the 
accounts receivable controls of $147.33. $80.00 of this 
amount represented a difference which existed at the time 
we adopted the one-control idea; so, as a matter of fact, 
the net difference of our operation for seven months was 
$67.33. 

By eliminating controls, we have found: 


A. Tickets are more easily and faster balanced. 
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Discarding the cycle summary sheet has saved a lot 
of time. 

Elimination of separate tapes on trays and cycles 
of charges, cash and credits has speeded up our 
operation. 

Discontinuing the cycle controls has given us the 
full time of an extra person for other duties. 
Making transfers and keeping a record of each 
ticket when transferred from one cycle to another 
has been eliminated. 

. Work of the girl who uses the Sorter Graph has 
been greatly simplified since it is not necessary for 
her to now add each tray and go through the rou- 
tine of combining each cycle for a control total. 

x. Time has been saved for the stuffers as they are 
now permitted to transfer a ticket from one cycle 
to another as the occasion may arise. 

If a ticket is, through oversight, placed on the 
wrong account, it can be transferred to the right 
one even up to the time of billing without any 
routine whatsoever. 

Where a customer’s name changes, the account can 
be transferred from one cycle to another without 
the usual journal entry, and the same history card 
may be continued which provides a record of previ- 
ous experience. 


The mechanics of the one-control idea are simple and 
there are only a few suggestions that we would offer to 
make the operation as a whole successful. The most im- 
portant part of any cycle operation is strict control and 
supervision over all media in the filing cabinets, and we 
do not, under any condition, allow anyone to tamper with 
or remove a ticket from our files except under the direct 
supervision of a responsible person in the accounts re- 
ceivable department. Likewise, this same procedure ap- 
plies to ledger cards; and, because of this, we have not 
lost or misplaced a single card since we adopted cycle bill- 
ing procedure. 

It is recommended that employee accounts be kept in 
separate trays and that they be handled as a separate cycle 
from the customer accounts. In our case, we have the 
employee accounts in the last two trays of our files. 
Should you ever experience a shortage, the likelihood is 
that it would occur with an employee, as, of course, they 
are the only ones who have access to the files, and nothing 
would be gained by an employee discarding media on a 
regular customer’s account. In event something should 
happen, it would then be easy to establish immediately a 
control over this one cycle and, within a short time, 
detect the source of the shortage. Sight-checking each 
tray after posting is important to be sure all media have 
been accounted for and properly removed from the files. 





Although cycle controls are eliminated, we recommend 
that you maintain old-balance cards in each tray as a 
means of helping in balancing from month to month. 
This, of course, means that in the event an account is 
removed from one tray to another the balance must be 
considered and deducted from the old balance card of 
tray from which the account is taken and added to the 
one in which it is placed. For instance, if you are trans- 
ferring an account from Jones to Smith tray, it would be 
necessary to take the amount off the Joneses’ old balance 
and add it to the Smiths’ to properly keep your old bal- 
ances in order. This is the only exception in so far as 
handling the media is concerned, and charge tickets, cash 
or credits can otherwise be shifted from file to file without 
effect on the one general control maintained over accounts 
receivable. In other words, unposted media may be 
shifted to any position in the files either before posting 
or after posting of the cycle being billed. 

When we adopted the one-control system, our billing 
department was pressed for time. Our supervisor, or 
head bookkeeper, who is in charge of the controls, spent 
the entire day doing nothing but control work. Where a 
full day’s time was formerly required to maintain the 
controls, in making our conversion we relieved this situ- 
ation and now approximately only one hour each day is 
needed for this work. 


As you can readily understand, it is quite simple to 
balance the one control; and since we have eliminated 
99 per cent of transfers, this is another great advantage 
in favor of the system. We also found that in operating 
under the one-control plan, we can use to advantage less 


experienced help because of the simplifications in this new 
procedure. In other words, it does not now require a 
CPA to understand all the complications of transfers 
where so many controls are maintained. 


Under the single control operation, our media are avail- 
able for the files from twelve to forty-eight hours earlier 
than when we operated under the sixteen-cycle control 
plan. This is an important item from the standpoint of 
authorization ; and, in addition to this advantage, we have 
also substantially reduced our fraud charges, due to the 
fact that we usually know within 48 hours after the pur- 
chase is made whether or not the purchase is a fraud, 
especially when made on accounts not carried in our files. 
This has proved advantageous because in some instances 
we have apprehended the person making the charge, 


J. PRICE OLIVE, after having nine years’ 
banking experience, served as Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Arthur Caddel Company, 
Paris, Texas. For nine years he served as 
Credit Manager, Titche-Goettinger Company, 
Dallas, Texas. He is Past President of the 
Retail Credit Executives of Dallas and for- 
merly a director of the Fort Worth Retail 
Credit Managers Association. At present, he 
is Credit Sales Manager of the Fair Depart- 
ment Store, Fort Worth, Texas, where he has 
served for the og 12 years. In 1940, he was 
President of the Retail Credit Executives of 
Texas, and was formerly a director of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. Mr. Olive 
is at present a director of the Credit Manage- 
ment Division of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 
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which developed in locating purchases that were made on 
accounts of customers with whom we do have accounts. 

The write-off of Profit and Loss accounts is greatly 
simplified with the one-control system, whether the write- 
off is made on a monthly, semiannual or yearly basis, 
due to the fact that the accounts may be removed as a 
group on any day of any month or on the last day of the 
ending month of the fiscal year. The total sum of the 
balances owing is listed, proved, and the cards may then 
be removed from the cycle trays, reducing the control 
and old-balance cards accordingly which is the only 
mechanical operation necessary to use in the write-off. 
You can therefore see that the write-off of accounts re- 
ceivable becomes a simple operation and can be handled 
on a much more flexible basis than where controls are used. 

For four years we have constantly enjoyed a considera- 
ble increase in the number of new accounts opened. This, 
of course, covers the period of time we have operated 
under the cycle billing plan. Our personnel has not been 
increased, and we do not contemplate such a move in the 
near future although we expect to open, in March, a 
branch operation which will occupy approximately 20,000 
feet of floor space in one of our better suburban sections 
in the city, the authorizing, billing, etc., to be handled 
through our downtown offices. 

Although customer complaints pertaining to accounts 
were well within the average figure prior to adopting the 
one-control procedure, we have noticed since the change 
that there is an appreciable decline in customers’ com- 
plaints regarding billing errors. We know of no other 
reason to attribute this to except more time and closer 
supervision resulting from the new idea. 

According to an audit just completed by one of the 
city’s most prominent firms, conducted under their direct 
supervision, we show a net difference after 17 months of 
operation of $475.53 (over), and this is sufficient reason 
to warrant the change that has been made, which we be- 
lieve has proved a profitable investment. 

In view of the fact that the net difference in our ac- 
counts receivable, as referred to above, is representative 
of the difference on over a million transactions during th: 
17-month period, we feel that the small amount of outage 
in our controls is negligible ; and since the amount is over 
instead of short, we are therefore of the opinion that the 
difference is representative of a sale, or some few sales, 
and the tickets accidentally got into the files before clear- 
ing the I.B.M. room. Both the auditors and ourselves 
believe that since the amount is small it will automatically 
adjust itself over a period of time. 

We have effected a savings of one person, plus a better, 
smoother and more efficient operation which, naturally, 
has resulted for us in better public relations. The hazards 
connected with the loss of adopting a one-control system 
are so minor that we have even ceased to consider them 
as a handicap. 

The Frough Company, Tulsa, Okla., adopted the same 
plan we are using in May, 1950, and, in reporting to me 
as of December 5, 1951, J. E. Siemens, Credit Manager, 
enthusiastically states he is well pleased with the operation 
and that he would strenuously oppose any movement to- 
ward reverting to the old system. His statement, he 
says, is an expression of the company management, which 
is the same experience we have had; and under no con- 
dition would we consider reverting to the old method 
of using more than one control. wk 
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Monnig’s Silent Credit Man 


HE IDEA of the silent interviewer is not new. 
Many stores have adopted its use. All that is neces- 
sary is to provide a location or locations in your store 
where customers may fill out their own charge account 
applications without going to the credit office. When 
we first installed the silent interviewer we experimented 
with several spots over the store but found it almost 
impossible to keep the best locations long at a time on 
account of the great need for selling space. Finally we 
hit upon a plan which enabled us to secure the cooperation 
of various department heads regarding the space problem. 
Monnig’s Silent Credit Man occupies about 30 inches 
of space on any table, showcase, or counter where space 
can be spared. Allow me to modify the phrase “where 
space can be spared,” because you do not want to put it 
where space can be spared. It is the premium spots in 
the store where you want to locate your $.C.M. He 
does his best and most productive work in front of the 
elevators where people stand and wait for the cars. On 
the corner where the two main aisles intersect on the 
first floor is also good. I was somewhat disillusioned to 
find that one of the poorest spots was at the entrance of 
our lunchroom where traffic is quite heavy, particularly 
at lunch time. People are perhaps too anxious to get in 
and get a seat before lunch; and in a hurry to get back to 
work or shopping after they have eaten. In any event 
they do not seem to have a tendency to stop and apply 
for credit. 

How do you get these hot spots from the merchan- 
disers? That is a good question and I will tell you how 
it can be worked. In our store we selected eight top- 
notch locations, and requested the management to allow 
us to use these spots for three days each. This would 
bring us back to each location once every four weeks. 
Some department heads complained in varying degrees, 
but when reminded of their good fortune in having such 
enviable locations and what a great favor they are doing 
the credit department in yielding them to us for three 
days out of each month, they agree to go along. This 
line of reasoning in addition to the fact that management 


JOHN R. CLARK, in 1936, was President of 
the Retail Credit Executives of Texas. He is 
Past President and Director of the Fort Worth 
Retail Credit Managers Association. After 
the late William Monnig Jr. was appointed 
General Manager, Monnig Department Store, 
Fort Worth, Texas, in 1925, Mr. Clark accepted 
his present position as Credit Manager. He 
has been with Monnig’s for the past 35 years. 
He is a charter director of the Credit Manage- 
ment Division of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 
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John R. Clark 


is sold on the project makes it reasonably easy to get the 
best locations for our S.C.M. 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT 
AT MONNIGS TODAY 


CHARGA-PLATE WAY 


You may now be wondering why go to all the trouble 


changing the thing every three days. 
reasons : 


Here are the 


1. We were unable to find a single spot where ap- 
preciable results could be obtained day after day. 
There are, of course, such spots but they are too 
valuable for any merchandiser to relinquish perma- 
nently. 

. People are creatures of habit; some of them will 
enter the store through one entrance and others seem 
to enter and depart through another. By varying 
the locations of the $.C.M., you expose him to all 
your traffic. 

. The shell-like desk is not heavy and can be carried 
by a single person from one location to another. 
Our credit office receptionist takes care of the 
schedule of locations and of taking the padlocked 
box of the signed applications each day. 

There are days when we receive as many as 15 appli- 
cations. In most instances however, the yield will aver- 
age about 5 per day. It is gratifying to find that it at- 
tracts some desirable applicants who do not wish to take 
time, or perhaps they are a bit backward or reluctant 
to come to the credit office to apply. The Silent Credit 
Man at Monnig’s has made for himself a permanent 
place in our organization and his prospects for permanent 
employment seem unquestioned. ak 





" We Are Proud of Fort Worth, Texas 


W. O. Perlick 


President, Fort Worth Credit Managers Association 
Credit Sales Manager, Meacham’s Department Store, Fort Worth, Texas 
Director, Retail Credit Executives of Texas 


THE TREMENDOUS GROWTH of “Cowtown” and adults alike. A sixty-foot Christmas tree wired for 
has been directly attributed to the true western hospitality sound and covered with a galaxy of colored lights set up 
of this busy and ever expanding city. The lusty spirit in a small park in the center of the uptown shopping 
of the West so honestly presented to our out-of-town area gave a warm atmosphere to the true spirit of “Good 
visitors as well as the new arrivals has been and will be Will to all men and the Hope for early Peace on Earth.” 
the attractive incentive for prospective residents and new Choral groups nightly presented carols under the direc- 
firms to become established here. tion of the Southwest’s leading musicians to emphasize the 

An important step toward the bright and inviting fu- wonderful spirit of the Holiday Season and gave a true 
ture of Fort Worth was recently taken by the leading and impressive picture of the hardy and home-folk charac- 
merchants of our city when they engaged Howard and teristics of this wonderful town. 

Ed Chilton to operate our Credit Bureau. Consolidation Recent statistics show that Fort Worth is the leading 
of the Dallas and Fort Worth Bureaus under one man- airplane manufacturing area of the country. Consoli- 
agement brings to a closer relationship the twin cities as dated-Vultee, Chance-Vought, Bell Aircraft, Marine 
well as the smaller towns in between. This progressive Aircraft and many more in the industry create pal- 
move was made to eliminate the same mistakes of other rolls of millions of dollars which eventually find their 
twin cities which had no opportunity to foresee the diff- way into the retail stores. 

culties which might arise because their bureaus might lack This is only a small portion of the proposed progress 
this coordination. The progress already made by these of this area. Automotive manufacturers already have ar- 
professional Bureau operators has been nothing short of ranged for real estate to build tremendous manufacturing 
phenomenal. Not only has there appeared a smoother plants employing thousands of people. In fact surveys 
flow of accurate reports to the respective stores but a new show 21 industries reported planning sites in this area 
atmosphere has been borne into the entire credit structure. with payrolls of thousands of people. 

To quote the words of Howard, “We are here to serve _ The Carswell Air Force Base has been made a perma- 
the merchants accurately and promptly. All our efforts nent air base and its tremendous personnel substantially 
will be directed to that end.” contributes to the encouraging and bright retail picture. 

To open the 1951 Christmas shopping season local The Southern Air Procurement District supervised two 
merchants sponsored a parade beamed at the children of billion dollars in contracts in a 12-state area. The Fort 
Fort Worth of all ages. Santa arrived in a Bell Aircraft Worth Quartermaster Depot had a three and one-half 
Helicopter and was greeted officially by Lionel Bevan, million dollar expansion program including two new 
President of the Fort Worth Retail Merchants Associ- warehouses. General Motors Corporation announces its 
ation. The parade was directed through the gaily holiday decision to build a large plant which will soon employ 
decorated streets and enthusiastically viewed by children (Turn to “Fort Worth, Texas,” page 23.) 
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ON THE LEFT is Lionel W. Bevan, President, Retail Merchants Association of Fort Worth, who officially welcomed 
Santa Claus to Fort Worth. Santa arrived in a Helicopter built by Bell Aircraft, one of Fort Worth’s newest aircraft 
factories. ON THE RIGHT, young and old jammed the streets for the big balloon parade which opened the Yule 
Shopping season, drawing nearly one-half of the population. 
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My Credit branters Cho 


J. D. Moore 


Credit Manager, Boswell Dairies, Fort Worth, Texas 
Director, Fort Worth Retail Credit Managers Association 


I SHOULD LIKE to teH you about an organization 
of which I am very proud. I am a member of the Fort 
Worth Retail Credit Managers Association, and as a 
member have an active part in all its functions. This 
participation is the major objective of the group, and I 
am personally able to enjoy my part of all its successes 
and be stimulated by its failures. 

Our meetings are held from one o'clock to two o'clock 
each Wednesday at a centrally located hotel. This 
weekly association I have with my fellow members of 
the Credit Fraternity better equips me to do an improved 
job in my office. Each meeting I have attended has 
proved its worth either in suggested procedure that could 
be adapted to my operations or a closer association with 
my fellow Credit Granters. 

Some time ago our officers conceived the idea of utiliz 
ing the wealth of available talent among our membership 
to provide meetings for the group. To start this plan 
was quite a problem as many of these people had never 
experienced the unusual sensation of hearing their own 
voices before so large a gathering. Someone proposed 
the first to address the meeting be selected from those 
members who had made limited contributions to previous 
open discussions. The idea immediately took hold, and 
at our very next meeting one of this group, nervous, of 
course, but determined, stood before 60 or more credit 
executives and told how his office was functioning down 
to the smallest detail. The enthusiastic response from 
his audience and the many questions asked regarding this 
procedure so inspired his efforts that the meeting ran 
over the allotted time which was unprecedented in the 
history of this administration. 

After the meeting, on the way back to my office, I be- 
gan thinking about when I am called upon to do the very 
same things, what shall I do? The only encouragement 


I could glean from this dark picture was the thought that 
there are three subjects a person is well versed on: him- 
self, his family, and his job. I know each individual 
operation of my job and should be able to tell about it 
without difficulty. 

Soon my turn came. Never had | addressed a group 
as large before. Never had I presented a program of this 
nature, and I worried that my efforts would fall short 
of the splendid job done by my predecessors. Amazingly 
so, after my initial fright was over, the words and 
thoughts came out smoothly and the attention given by 
my audience, as well as the many questions asked, led me 
to believe that I had been moderately successful in my 
first speaking venture. 

After I had returned to my office I called our president 
and thanked him for the opportunity to address the 
group, and admitted I had been frightened. His ap- 
preciation of my efforts indicated to me the true value 
of the experience and I hope the program chairman calls 
on me again. 

A long time ago I learned that interest in anything only 
comes when you are an active participant. I suspect the 
administration of our club has learned the same thing. 
Without exceptions, each individual member has a re- 
sponsibility to fulfill and does it. 

I particularly like the atmosphere of cooperation that 
is prevalent in this group. When an experienced credit 
manager, representing a large retailing firm, can stand 
before a group of fellow credit men and admit in an open 
meeting that he has improved his office operations by 
suggestions received from one of his associates then I can 
have confidence in the relationship between credit granters 
and willingly provide them with any information in my 
files for the mutual benefit of all. 

(Turn to “Credit Granters Club,” page 19.) 


THIS IS the regular weekly luncheon of the Retail Credit Managers Association, Fort Worth, Texas, held December 17, 
1951, at the Hotel Texas. Each year it has long been the custom, at this Christmas meeting, to serve sparkling Burgundy and 


fruit cake. 
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Transfer of Budget Accounts 
To Cycle Billing 


J. A. McElroy 


PRIOR TO January of 1947, Leonard’s sold 
only hard line merchandise on credit and had 
approximately 8,000 active accounts. Beginning 
April of 1947, they saw fit to install a new cus- 
tomer service by extending credit on soft line 
merchandise as well, through the sale of coupons. 
The customer is now able to purchase coupons 
with no down payment and is given six months to 
pay. A small service charge of five per cent is 
added. If the full amount of the purchase is paid 
within 90 days the handling charge is rebated. 
Since we put this idea into being our accounts have 
increased by leaps and bounds to where we are 
now servicing over 60,000. 

About one and a half years ago the accounts were 
growing so rapidly that we began checking on different 
bookkeeping systems. We were using conventional post- 
ing on 8% x 11 inch ledger sheets and National posting 
machines. After much study, visiting other stores and 
making various surveys we decided on cycle billing. We 
chose Diebold files to house our accounts and ordered the 
new National Cash Register No. 32 Machine for posting 
the accounts. This machine posts the amount of the 
installments that are past due on both the ledger card 
and customer’s statement. 

We planned to have seventeen cycles; sixteen for our 
budget and contract accounts, and one for commercial and 
employee accounts to be posted in the 17th cycle at the 
end of each month. As we already had addressograph 
equipment, we chose to use it in cutting a plate on each 
active account on our books at that time. They were 
assigned a number by cycle using the prefixed number to 
correspond with the cycle number. For instance the “a” 
cycle would be cycle “1” and the first account in cycle “1” 
would be numbered 1-1 and so on for as many accounts 
as we had in the “a” ledger. The “b” cycle would be 
numbered 2-1, etc. 

A customer making payments should bring the head 
of the statement, which shows both the name and the ac- 
count number. This makes it easier to have a rough sort 
from the information on the statement, and speeds up the 


JOHN A. McELROY is Past President of the 
Fort Worth Retail Credit Managers Associ- 
ation and is a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors. He is a graduate of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, majoring in business administration. 
After spending eight years as Assistant Credit 
Manager of The Fair, Fort Worth, Texas, Mr. 
McElroy, in 1947, accepted his present position 
as Credit Manager of Leonard’s Department 
Store of that city. 


work of the cashiers. They only stamp “Paid” on both 
bottom and top of statement, which also gives the date, 
write in the amount paid, and give the customer the 
bottom half. 

Account numbers were assigned to all active accounts 
and the graphotype operator cut the plates from the 
original ledger sheets. For any new accounts or paid out 
accounts that were opened after the plates were cut a 
slip was sent to the addressograph department with cus- 
tomer’s name and address and a plate was headed up so 
that all active accounts would have a plate at the time 
we started heading up our history and ledger cards. Next 
we selected the information to go on our credit applica- 
tion and ledger sheet. We chose a 6 x 81% inch ledger 
card that would carry three years’ information. As we 
have maintained a record of all accounts customers have 
had with us as to the time purchased, high credit and 
manner of payment since 1940, we wished to retain this 
information and provided a space on the lower back part 
of the history card so that this information could be trans- 
ferred to our new setup. This is equally as valuable to 
us as a credit report. On a new customer when an appli- 
cation is taken and there is ample time we send the 
original application to our credit bureau where they work 
up a report and place the information on the back top 
part of the card. If a file report is taken by telephone 
it is copied on the back of the card immediately. We 
learned this past November and December that by using 
file reports the delivery of merchandise to the customers 
was speeded up and our records were processed much 
faster. 

Under our old system our interviewers in taking add- 
ons for customers worked directly from the ledger sheet, 
which had been removed from the ledger, and frequently 
they were misplaced in the office, even though a slip of 
paper had been inserted in its place with the name, ad- 
dress and balance. Under our new system we definitely 
do not permit the ledger cards to be take,. out of the files. 

A work sheet has been prepared which is filled out by 
the receptionist when the customer comes in, with his 
name, address, and the amount the customer wishes to 
purchase. It is then sent back to the files for authoriza- 
tion. The name and address are verified, the account num- 
ber put in the space provided, the ticket approved or re- 
jected. All information necessary for the interviewer is 
placed on the work sheet and sent back to the receptionist 
where it then goes with the customer to the interviewer. 

After the contract has been arranged, the contract, 
ledger card, and work sheet together with any tickets are 
clipped together and dropped in a file basket on the inter- 
viewer's desk. These are picked up periodically and 
checked by one of the supervisors, who has been assigned 
to this work, to see that all papers have been prepared 
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properly and that there are no errors on the contract or 
on any of the records. New applications with contract 
and tickets are then sent to the clerks that: secure the 
Credit Bureau’s reports. After the report is obtained the 
application goes to one of the assistant credit managers 
who reviews the credit information and then either ap- 
proves or rejects the account. In the meantime if a down 
payment was made the ledger card is sent to the addresso- 
graph department for a plate to be cut and an account 
number assigned so that the ledger would be in the cycle 
files with a dummy history card when the payment comes 
through to be posted. When the history card clears it is 
placed in the files and the dummy card is taken out. 

The statement that we selected to be mailed to the 
customer is approximately 714 x 614 inches being perfo- 
rated so that the top part can be torn off and mailed in 
with payment or torn off by the cashier, who receipts 
both parts and writes in the amount the customer pays. 
As shown in the illustration on the extreme left of the 
statement is the date, then the previous balance, any 
charges made during the month, the down payment and 
returns are placed in a separate column, monthly pay- 
ments in another column, next total balance owing, and 
in the last column the amount to be paid, which includes 
the regular monthly payment plus any amount that is, 
at that time, delinquent. Under this system the down 
payment cannot go in the regular monthly payment 
column as it would alter the figures in the “Pay this 
Amount” column. 

We planned our changeover as of September 1, 1951, 
discontinuing posting under the old system as of. August 
31, 1951, and began posting under the new system on 
or about September 15, 1951, which gave a two-week 
accumulation of tickets for the first cycle, which was the 
“L” cycle and ending with a month and a half accumula- 
tien of tickets for the “IJK” cycle. 
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On August 15, 1951, we started mailing announce- 
ments to all of our customers by ¢eycles on the approxi- 
mate mailing date that they would receive their statement 
the next month and each month thereafter, advising them 
of our changes, and also to verify their present mailing 
address. We were quite surprised at the number of 
wrong addresses on our ledgers due to the fact that we 
had not previously mailed statements and the customers 
had failed to advise us of their new addresses when they 
moved. We experienced quite a problem in getting their 
new addresses; however, at this time the number of state- 
ments being returned are not out of proportion to those 
of the other stores in the city. 

As the major portion of our accounts had been set up 
on weekly payments we told our customers that they 
could continue to pay weekly, but for posting purposes we 
had to show monthly payments. For instance, if a cus- 
tomer was paying $2.50 per week he was set up on our 
ledger card at $10.00 per month and if four weekly pay- 
ments were made between postings the acount would be 
up to date. Also because of the number of weekly pay- 
ments our posting per account is running between two 
and two and one-half pieces of media per account, which 
is high for budget accounts. 

Charge tickets for each day are verified in the auditing 
department, turned over to our sorters, who break them 
down by cycles, and accumulate a figure for total balance 
by cycles. They do the same with the paid bills. A 
chart is kept by the head cycle clerk so that when the 
posters finish a cycle, which might have from three to four 
subtotals, they will have a figure to balance to, which is 
taken from the master chart. 

After all media is posted, the cycle then goes to the 
proof clerks who check and balance the cycles against 
the master chart, which carries the pre-determined figures. 
When it is balanced the media is photographed and then 
sent to the mailing room where it is checked to be sure all 
media is posted to the right account. It is then stuffed 
for mailing. This department also pulls all credit bal- 
ances which are checked against the ledger sheet for er- 
rors. If found to be correct the customer is notified that 
he has overpaid his account and if the figure agrees with 
his records we will be happy to mail a check for the 
amount we owe.him. This we feel creates good will and 
keeps the cycle in better condition. 

At the present time we are using three posting ma- 
chines and are running slightly behind our original 
schedule due to the heavy Christmas business. Each 
poster is furnished with delinquent flashers and if they 
post an account that is past due over $5.00 a flasher is 
dropped in the tray beside the account. The collection 
department works only the accounts that have flashers. 
If a payment is made for the amount of the delinquency 
the flasher is removed by the cycle clerk. When an ac- 
count gets six months past due a different-colored flasher 
is substituted and these accounts are turned over to an- 
other department where more drastic methods are used. 

Plans are being made now to authorize add-ons by 
charge phone in the various departments on the time pay- 
ment accounts, thus eliminating the necessity for the cus- 
tomer to bring the tickets to the credit office or the sub- 
credit office in the basement. By doing so we hope to 
speed up service to the customer and to eliminate a part 
of the tremendous crowds that we have on Friday, Satur- 
day and Monday and on paydays. wk 





Let's Be Human 
In the Collection Department 


W. E. Hagerty 


Credit Manager, R. E. Cox & Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Past President, Fort Worth Retail Credit Managers Association 


ALBERT FLEISHMAN of St. Louis once made a 
remark that I have never forgotten. He said that a slow 
paying customer is alike to the Biblical quotation, “De- 
sire not the death of the sinner, but that he turneth 
from his evil ways.”” That we, as credit and collection 
managers, desire not the loss of a customer who is in- 
clined to be a little slow, but that he turneth from his 
slow paying habits and still be our good friend and 
patron. If the thought in this quotation together with 
the Golden Rule and a better knowledge of the art of 
getting along with people were used more in the every- 
day problems of collection work, the results would be 
more pleasing to our management and our daily routine 
a little easier. Too many of us are inclined to let our- 
selves get into a rut, to let our practices become too auto- 
matic. We let our collection departments classify ac- 
counts either good or bad rather than to classify them on 
their individual merit. 

Our customers as individuals have emotions just like 
us. We should try to understand the other fellow’s point 
of view and to determine why his account has become 
past due. A skillful credit or collection manager can 
usually determine whether or not a slow paying customer 
falls into the category of cheat or deadbeat, because 
actually few people try willfully to avoid paying their 
honest obligations. Perhaps the hardest part of our 
everyday routine is not to let our feelings convey to our 
customers the idea that we might classify them in this 
latter group. Certainly there are times when we need 
firm action in the collection of an account. It should 
be applied whenever necessary, but then we serve no good 
purpose to ourselves or to our firms when we yield to an 
impulse of telling a customer off. Our everyday prob- 
lems force us into a close relationship with our customers, 
and so many timcs they try our patience and sometimes 
insult our intelligence. We do not like it, but then this 
is where my point of the Golden Rule should be applied, 
and we should maintain a high degree of discipline and 
dignity. 

A credit or collection manager should constantly en- 
deavor to improve his mind in he art of human relations. 
When an account first comes to our attention for col- 
lection, we should take time to find out why it is in its 
present condition and what the attitude of the customer 
is toward it, and we could find the solution to help our- 
selves and our customers. A collection department should 
have individuals in its employ who are masters in the art 
of getting along with people and who really like people. 
They should always bear in mind that how they do is just 
as important as what they do. Friendships that are 
formed through collection of past-due accounts are likely 
to be better friends and mor evalued patrons of your store. 


The art of collecting an account is to get people to do 
what you want them to do without their feeling that 
they are being dictated to or forced and that they are 
doing you a favor by coopetating with you. I sometimes 
wonder if credit and collection men and women in the 
smaller stores do not have a better opportunity to deal 
more closely with our accounts than those in the larger 
firms. I sometimes wonder from this association if our 
collection problems are not partly brought about by our 
own negligence and improper handling of an account. 
All too often when we determine the reason behind an 
account being slow, we find that it has not been properly 
opened. Terms have not been discussed and our method 
of billing not made plain. In so many cases I have found 
that we are sometimes hesitant to ask for our money, con- 
sequently, we will find ourselves in a position where 
charges must be declined. On so many occasions contact 
with this type of an account will forcibly bring home the 
weaknesses in the opening of the account and the lack of 
understanding as to how payment should be made. 

Yes, let us be human in our collection departments. 
Let us do unto others as we would have them do unto 
us. Let us not condemn a slow paying customer because 
he is seemingly negligent, but instead let us put forth 
every effort to get to know him better, to try to under- 
stand why he is like he is, and through our training in 
public relations and the fundamentals of proper credit 
extension set about to educate him in the way of doing 
business as we would like for him to do and the value of 
protecting his credit reputation. Being human, patient, 
and understanding will bring in money on past-due ac- 
counts when all other methods fail. wk 
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Bank Credit Department Functions 


George W. Brown 


Credit Manager, First National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 
Director, Robert Morris Associates 
Director, Fort Worth Retail Credit Managers Association 


ALTHOUGH THE BANKS do not deal in credit 
as known in the retail business, they play an important 
part in the over-all credit picture. We have at our dis- 
posal, in our files, valuable credit information which is 
primarily for our own use, but which we are willing to 
impart to any of our customers who are granting credit. 
Without going into too much detail, let us outline briefly 
how the credit department of a large bank functions. 
First of all, a customer opens a checking account. Infor- 
mation about former Lanking connections is gathered and 
a letter is sent out to these references requesting a résumé 
of their experience. The information received is then 
filed for future use. When and if this customer asks for 
the extension of credit, that letter might contain sufficient 
information to grant same. If not, we go through our 
credit bureau to supplement our file. Gradually, through 
this process, and with our own experience added, we get 
to know the credit habits of our customers. 

A new business account requires a mercantile agency 
report and a financial statement. One of the most im- 
portant functions of our credit department is to “spread” 
the figures in these statements for comparative purposes. 
We must know periodically which way the firm is going; 
whether progress is being made or if the business is losing 
money. In case of the latter, steps are immediately taken 
to protect the bank. 

The bank prefers statements based on independent 
audits, but any balance sheet is acceptable that outlines 
clearly the status of the business. It must be accurate 
and it must be adequate. It stands to reason that if good 
records are kept it is a pretty good sign of good manage- 
ment. 

The bank credit department also contains information 


relative to the various ways each customer is served. 
We have a central information card, commonly referred 
to as a C.I.F. card, which outlines this information at a 
glance. A customer may have an installment loan, sav- 
ings account, safe deposit box, or he may be buying a 
house through our real estate department. All this is 
recorded for immediate reference. 

From the above, it stands to reason that our files and 
records must be kept up to date at all times. To accom- 
plish this end constant work on revision is needed. New 
cards are filed each day as new accounts open, and closed 
accounts are removed. Monthly average balances are 
posted, and loans consummated and loans paid are re- 
corded. Checks written against insufficient funds are 
shown so that the conduct of an account may be known: 

Unlike a retail store credit department, the credit de- 
partment of a bank does not necessarily pass on credit. 
It is our fundamental duty to see that all vital statistics 
are on hand so that the loaning officer can easily de- 
termine whether or not to grant credit. When this 
credit is granted it becomes our duty- to protect it. The 
trend of a business is closely followed, and one progress- 
ing satisfactorily receives our blessing. On the other 
hand, if we notice signs of financial embarrassment creep- 
ing into the picture, we immediately bring it to the at- 
tention of the loaning officer by making suggestions in 
the form of memorandums. The suggestions have a wide 
range. It could be a caution signal, or it might be a 
red light. 

A wide-awake credit department in a bank, if properly 
on guard, might well be in a position to save that bank 
thousands of dollars. It can and should be the nerve 
center of bank credit granting. nak 





Fort Worth Credit Women Active 


FROM ITS MINUTE beginning in 1935, the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of Fort Worth has grown into 
the present Fort Worth Credit Women’s Club with an 
ever expanding membership. This club also holds the 
unique position of being the first credit women’s club 
organized in the state of Texas and also in the Eighth 
District. From this parent club has grown the Lone 
Star Council of Credit Women with a total of fifteen 
clubs and a membership of over 600. 

From its inception their club’s primary purpose has 
been the furtherance of credit principles and promotion 
of mutual understanding among the membership. From 
many key positions of top credit executives along to the 
young girl working in the credit office, their members 
maintain that ever friendly and understanding relation- 
ship necessary for the education of efficient credit workers. 
Through the constant study of the Credit Educational 
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course furnished by the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
of North America, and by strict cooperation with the 
Retail Credit Managers Association, they have lifted and 
maintained high standards of credit procedure. 

Not only has the Fort Worth Credit Women’s Club 
toiled untiringly in the field of credit locally, but two 
of their members have served efficiently in the Interna- 
tional organization. Three of the Lone Star Council 
presidents have been members of this club. And further 
proving the pioneering spirit of the Fort Worth Credit 
Women, one of their past presidents is now a member of 
the Quarter Century Club of the National Retail Credit 
Association. 

Recognizing the fact that there is no professional group 
that plays a more important part in the current standards 
of living or none that is destined to play a more im- 
portant role in the future progress and prosperity of the 
nation than the credit woman, they have adopted the Lone 
Star Council’s motto of “Success through knowledge.” — 
Mrs. Mary Cochran, President. 





Speaking Their Language 


H. S. Barnes 


Division Credit Manager, Continental Oil Co., Fort Worth, Texas 


YOU MAY SPEAK English, but it may not be the 
English of the sales department of an oil company. One 
of the essentials in traveling to a foreign country is to 
learn the language of the native. Generally, it is con- 
ceded that when a credit man travels into the sales end 
of the organization, he must learn their language to travel 
with them. 

They tell the story of the hillbilly sitting before the 
fireplace laboring over a piece of paper with a pencil. 
Suddenly, he bawled out, “Say, Maw, I jist lernt to 
write.” 

Maw replied, “What does it say, Paw?” 

Hillbilly: “Don’t know yet; now I spose I gotta 
lern to read.” 

The major oil companies have division offices usually 
with a sales department, accounting department, and a 
credit department to take care of the work of a certain 
area or district. The area may have from one to several 
hundred agencies located anywhere from 25 to several 
hundred miles from the division office. These agencies 
have warehouses with a local office, and the warehouses 
have stocks of oils and greases, with storage tanks stocked 
with gasoline and other light oils. 

The credit men usually have to handle their credit 
approvals by remote control—that is, the agents send in 
by mail credit applications which are processed in the 
division office, and approvals or rejections sent to the 
agents. Many agents are inclined to feel that credit 
departments are a necessary evil that they must tolerate. 
They do not always agree with decisions made by the 
credit department. They are in the field and personally 
know the customers, while the credit department gets 
its knowledge of the customer from the credit reporting 
bureaus, so this feeling toward the credit end many times 
creates an attitude of indifference in the mind of the com- 
mission agent or distributer so that his fullest cooperation 
and friendly attitude are at a low ebb. 


Value of Monthly Bulletins 


The commission agent receives bales of correspondence 
from the division office units—urgings from the sales to 
get the business, instructions and demands for many form 
reports from the accounting units, and demands for re- 
ports on accounts uncollected and other matter from the 
credit units. One highly efficient method of reaching the 
stream of consciousness of the agent and getting him in- 
terested is to send out a monthly bulletin. The bulletin 
should not contain material to offend, ridicule, or em- 
barrass the agent or his supervisors, for, after all, the 
bulletin is to engender better human relations, which is 
the good foundation of cooperation. 

The bulletin may contain agency standings on collec- 
tion percentages, personal stories that are interesting re- 


lating to some good work by one or a group of agents in 
credits and collections, pithy comments on commercial 
law, company policies, objectives, and intertwined in with 
a series of good jokes and other interesting articles. The 
bulletin must be attractive, it must not have any negative 
reminder, and, above all, it must be friendly, readable 
and eye catching. 

Credit men as a rule are not editors, but a house bul- 
letin can be human and simple. In fact, if you are not 
careful, you will find it is difficult to be simple, but the 
simple human approach to a difficult job many times can 
produce a fine reaction and cooperation from the field. 
When they write and ask when the bulletin is coming 
out, or when was it mailed as they missed their copy, you 
will know you have learned the language of the salesman, 
and you then have him listening to you with at least one 
ear. wee 
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Basic Credit Education in Business Schools 


JOHN M. GRIEST, Associate Professor of Finance, School of Business, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


SURVEY of basic credit education in colle- 

giate schools of business, started in 1950, has 
just been completed. The National Retail Credit 
Association and many of its members, among 
others, cooperated in bringing the survey to a point 
which reveals a substantial need for closer rela- 
tionship between the academic and practical fields. 
Since the survey included research into so many 
phases, this article must suffice as a report, espe- 
cially designed to answer the many who not only 
desired to know the results but who sought guid- 
ance in how they might lend assistance to the 
business schools in their areas for the purpose of 
improving their presentation of basic credit educa- 
tion. 

The American economy is dependent upon a smoothly 
functioning and sound credit system. Since the large 
majority of business transactions are supported by credit 
instruments and, therefore, upon media of exchange other 
than money, the soundness of the credit structure stems 
from the judgment of men and women who foster the 
creation of credit relationships. Credit is no longer an 
alternative facility which business may utilize. It is the 
essential lubricant of American business procedures and 
development. The advancement of transportation and 
communication necessitated that confidence in men and 
institutions replace the exchange of money. The integrity 
of the American people, of course, makes possible such 
widespread adoption of a credit base for our economy. 
As the use of credit has expanded there has been an in- 
creasing need for smoothly operating facilities to handle 
it as well as a broader conception of the implications and 
risks of a credit economy and the need for exercise of 
increasingly sound judgment in the extension of the credit 
privilege by those charged with that responsibility. 

As the importance of credit transactions has grown 
over the years, the credit field, educational institutions, 
and our government, have evidenced the need for im- 
proved knowledge and judgment in the exercise of credit 
functions. The credit field has its trade associations and 
educational programs for its members. Educational in- 
stitutions, principally colleges and universities, have in- 
cluded courses of study in credits and collections in their 
curricula. Our government has pursued extensive re- 
search into the effects of credit expansion and contraction 
upon our economy, and resulting legislation has enabled 
extensive controls to be applied when such application 
seemed opportune. 

In view of the increasing need for sound credit educa- 
tion and the apparent lack of a formidable approach to 
the problem by schools of business, there appeared the 
desirability to undertake an extensive survey of the status 
of credit education among the members of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, which as- 
sociation is the principal “trade association” of the colle- 
giate schools of business of this country, and the attitude 
of the practical field of credit toward credit education in 
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such schools. To become a member of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, a business 
school must meet certain standards regarding instructional 
staff, library facilities and a sufficient period of existence 
to permit evaluation of character and policies. Among 
other things it must provide its students with instruction 
“in the fields of economics, accounting, statistics, business 
law, finance, marketing, and production or industrial 
management. In general, candidates for the undergradu- 
ate degree shall receive basic instruction in these fields.” 
The quoted statements are drawn from the “Standards 
for Membership” of the American Association of Colle- 
giate Schools of Business. Such “basic instruction” must, 
necessarily, include basic credit education. 

The opinions of 152 leading and successful credit 
managers and managers of credit bureaus and associa- 
tions, across the country and in Various lines of endeavor 
at the producing, wholesaling and retailing levels, were 
sought. One hundred and thirteen responded. The names 
of these men and women were graciously supplied by 
the National Retail Credit Association and the National 
Association of Credit Men. Information was sought from 
every member, associate member, and provisional associate 
member of the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business totalling sixty-five. Fifty-nine responded 
(91 per cent), the majority of whom expressed a keen 
interest in the results. The research included the study 
of numerous catalog offerings of courses in credits in these 
schools, many conversations with credit men and women, 
and consideration of the efforts of the various national 
credit associations to foster sound credit education. 

The increasing demand from the credit field for gradu- 
ates of business schools indicates that college training is 
considered to be a sound foundation for credit executives. 
Such a basis does not make the executive but it does 
supply a broad knowledge and an enhanced ability to 
comprehend and evaluate which, when coupled with ade- 
quate experience, should produce executive potentialities. 


Opinions of Credit Men and Women 


This study, more specifically, sought to determine the 
opinions of credit men and women as to how a course of 
credits and collections should be presented to best equip 
the graduates for apprenticeship in the practical field, that 
is, to determine the most desirable background of study 
for students entering a course in credits and collections 
and the most desirable qualifications for the teacher of 
such a course. First, it was necessary to assume that 
there was general agreement as to the content of such a 
course as evidenced by the content of the conventional 
textbooks on Credits and Collections presently in wide 
use. There appeared to be no lack of understanding as to 
their content or any particular disagreement with that 
conventional academic approach. However, such an as- 
sumption was simply to serve the purpose of a common 
point from which to start rather than as any endorsement 
of such textbooks by either credit men and women, the 
writer of this article, or the schools of business. 





Of the fifty-nine schools reporting, only forty-five offer 
a basic course such as Credits and Collections. Within 
this group of forty-five schools there was no uniformity 
of opinion that principles of accounting, principles of 
economics, or business finance were the most desirable 
prerequisite studies for the course of credits and collec- 
tions. The largest percentage of those schools favored 
such courses but they represented but a minor propor- 
tion of the whole group, whereas a substantial majority 
of the reporting credit men and women strongly favored 
them as essential prerequisite studies. This latter group 
expressed strong opinions in favor of requiring not only 
the above three courses as prerequisites for the study of 
credits and collections for men and women planning to 
enter the credit field but for all graduates of business 
schools as well. 

The returns from the schools indicated a considerable 
lack of agreement as to what department should handle 
such a course as credits and collections and as to what 
should be the qualifications of the teacher of the course. 
The course is taught by as many teachers qualified to 
teach other subjects other than finance as is taught by 
teachers especially equipped to teach finance. Fifty-three 
per cent of the teachers of credits and collections had had 
some experience in the practical field. “Twenty-four per 
cent of the teachers had affiliated themselves with either 
the National Retail Credit Association or the ! 
Association of Credit Men. 


While the majority of credit men and women favored 
the course being taught by teachers especially well 
equipped to teach finance and that the finance department 
should supervise the course, there was considerable opinion 
in favor of the course being presented by the marketing 
department. The writer believes that the extension of 
credit is principally a sales promotion and lubricant but 
that its success stems from the proper husbanding of 
working capital and its turnover. Those responsibilities 
are inseparably related to over-all financial management. 


National 


Value of Credit Experience 


The credit profession expressed a strong sentiment that 
the teachers of credits and collections should gain that 
all-important ingredient, experience, and it felt that such 
teachers should actively participate in district credit as- 
sociation activities. In fact, the credit profession ex- 
pressed, without qualification, the opinion that it should 
invite the teachers of such a course to attend credit con- 
ferences and that “liaison”? committees should be formed 
in various districts to cultivate better relationships be- 
tween the field and the schoo's so that improved credit 
curricula might be developed. These credit men and 
women encouraged actual membership by the teachers in 
the credit associations with particular emphasis placed 
upon the National Retail Credit Association and the 
National Association of Credit Men. Membership in 
both would gain the benefits of firsthand knowledge at 
the retail and mercantile levels of credit problems and 
the means of, and approaches to, their solutions. 

The reporting credit men and women were practically 
unanimous in their offers of materials, speakers and 
counsel to the end that the schools may adequately train 
young businessmen and women for eventual apprentice- 
ship in the credit field. The writer has experienced ex- 
cellent cooperation from credit men and women, bureaus 
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and associations, in the Ninth District of the N. R. C. A. 
Some of the reporting schools indicated the same situation 
in their districts, which if duplicated throughout the 
country would prove most constructive and wholesome 
for all concerned. 


There are numerous district meetings scheduled for the 
spring months of 1952 and if those responsible for the 
programming of these conferences were to invite the 
teachers of credits and collections in the business schools 
of their districts to a forum for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas as to the best presentation of basic credit education, 
many worth-while results could be expected, too numerous 
to enumerate, the most worthy of which would be a better 
understanding on the part of the teachers as to what the 
practical field needs in the way of qualified apprentices. 
Another worth-while result would be that the practical 
field would find how best to cooperate with the schools 
to attain the most desirable presentation of basic credit 
education. The writer, some teachers of credits and col- 
lections, and the high majority of the reporting credit 
men and women look upon practical experience as par- 
ticularly desirable for the successful conduct of such a 
course. 

In business education, as in many other branches of 
education, successful practical experience fosters com- 
petence in teaching. It does not insure competence nor 
does an advanced degree in scholastic achievement neces- 
sarily insure superior ability to teach, to inspire and to 
develop well-balanced knowledge of the theoretical and 
practical aspects of the subject in the students. On the 
other hand, it is indeed a real problem for schools of 
business to attract experienced persons with full teaching 
competence. Inadequate salaries and lack of advance- 
ment opportunities discourage would-be teachers, who are 
obtaining practical experience, from returning to the edu- 
cational field. It is difficult to find the “happy medium” 
but it is worth the effort, so this problem is one which 
might well be dealt with by such “liaison” committees, 
too. 

Since the survey paper included other important re- 
search and conclusions reached pertaining to all phases, 
the conclusions presented in that paper will be repeated 

(Turn to “Credit Education,” page 19.) 
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Washington Monument 
HE NATION’S CAPITAL is one of the most 


beautiful cities in the world, trees line its broad 
avenues and in many places right in the heart of the 
business center. When George Washington and Pierre 
L’Enfant, back in 1791, drew rein astride their horses on 
the Virginia bank of the Potomac and selected the dreary 
flatlands as the site of the Capital City, neither could fore- 
see that from the marshes of the Potomac was to rise a 
majestic City, now often called the Capital of the World. 

Ten square miles were ceded by the states of Maryland 
and Virginia but later a section of Virginia including 
Alexandria was ceded back. Congress. removed the seat 
of government to the District on the first Monday of 
December in 1800. The transfer was accomplished with- 
out much difficulty as the total Government personnel 
numbered only about 126 persons, a far cry from the 
present number of over 270,000. This is approximately 
44 per cent of those employed in Washington. 

The Capital City, by the very fact that it is mellowed 
in old and tempered in newborn tradition, takes its right 
ful place as a governmental, cultural, educational and 
artistic show spot of the world. The population is made 
up of peoples from every state, yes every nation of the 
world distinguishes it as one of the world’s cosmopolitan 
cities. 

History and nature go hand in hand in this Capital 
City of ours. From the Orient we have the world- 
famous blossoming cherry trees that attract hundreds of 
thousands of visitors each year; from California come 
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The World’s 


specimens of the giant Sequoia tree; in the shadow of the 
Capitol is found a veritable tropics in Botanical Gardens ; 
and in Zoological Park are found animals from the world 
at large. 

The area within these 10 square miles contains the 
greatest storehouses of professional, scientific and politi- 
cal knowledge in the world. Washington has much to 
offer the visitor and his entire family at all times. There 
are the internationally famous shrines, such as the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln and the Jefferson Memo- 
rials, each having a magnetic attraction for all who come 
to see. Over a million people visit these shrines each year. 

The United States Capitol stands on spacious grounds 
of 120 acres, beautifully landscaped. Here, visitors go 
through the halls where statesmen have been molding 
the country’s destiny since 1800, when the first section 
was completed. One will find many points of interest 
here, such as a desk used by Jefferson Davis when he was 
Senator from Mississippi and the room where Samuel 
Morse, inventor of the telegraph, sent his historic first 
message, “What Hath God Wrought.” Also one may 
see the statues of famous native sons of each of our 48 
states and where John Quincy Adams died while in the 
midst of a debate on slavery. 

Along historic Pennsylvania Avenue, between the Capi- 
tol and the White House, is the greatest show place in 
the world. It is the Federal Building triangle, contain- 
ing more than $200,000,000 worth of fine new structures. 
The base of the Triangle is the Department of Com- 
merce. Other buildings include the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Post Office, Labor and Internal Revenue 
Departments and the Department of Justice. The latter, 
from a visitor’s standpoint, is one of the most popular 
buildings in this project as it is the headquarters for the 
famous G-Men, The Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The Apex Building is at the Apex of the triangle which 
also includes the Archives Building, Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, The District Building, and the Old Post Office 
Building. 

Throughout the day, guides will conduct visitors 
through these buildings where one may see the tools and 
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t Beautiful City 


gimmicks used in crime and its detection and explain the 
fingerprint system. One may see Uncle Sam’s most im- 
portant documents and the system used for their pro- 
tection is considered to be the most elaborate in the world. 
Under the lobby of the Department of Commerce Build- 
ing is the oldest public Aquarium in the nation. Here 
in picturesque arrangements are exhibited many American 
fishes and some foreign imports. Also one will find many 
valuable art pieces, elaborate government offices, modern 
cafeterias and one of the largest heating plants in the 
world. 

Embassy Row, where a fascinating segment of Official 
Washington life works and plays, maintains its enchant- 
ing appeal to Capital visitors with a deft disregard for 
conditions abroad. At this time due to a critical world 
situation some of the normal gaiety attached to diplomatic 
society is subdued ; however, it remains one of the focal 
points in Washington’s social whirl. 

Although they are not open to the general public, most 
ot the Embassies and Legations are tourist attractions 
because they reflect the architecture of their native lands. 
The Cuban, Mexican, Brazilian and Chilean Embassies 
are examples of Latin American charm. Some have 
lovely tropical gardens, great marble staircases and en- 
closed galleries hung with rare paintings and tapestries. 
Some of the finest art pieces and tapestries in the city are 
housed in the beautiful Spanish Embassy. The British 
Embassy is also a must on your sightseeing tour. 

Just east of the Capitol is the United States Supreme 
Court Building and the Library of Congress which, as 
the largest and best equipped institution of its kind in the 
world, houses more than 5,000,000 books, pamphlets and 
2,500,000 maps and charts, and music compositions. An- 
other building which should be particularly interesting to 
members of the Credit Conference is the Federal Reserve 
Building which houses the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Here, the rules and regulations 
which are instituted by the Board play such a great part 
in the everyday lives of the credit fraternity. It is one 
of the few buildings with such beauty and magnitude to 
house an independent agency. 
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Lincoln Memorial 


A visit to Washington would not be complete without 
crossing over the Potomac on the Memorial Bridge to 
Arlington National Cemetery where hundreds of the 
Nation’s famous dead rest. The Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier with a silent sentinel pacing back and forth 
through the entire twenty-four hours of the day, and 
the Arlington Amphitheatre is a sight no one will ever 
forget. The Lee Mansion, home of General Robert E. 
Lee, may also be seen. After leaving Arlington, the 
route through historic Alexandria over the Mt. Vernon 
Memorial Boulevard and along the Potomac to Mt. 
Vernon is one of the scenic drives in the country. It is 
bordered by forests and flowers and is wonderfully land- 
scaped with park places. 

Arriving at Mt. Vernon, home and resting place of 
George and Martha Washington, one is enchanted as it 
recaptures the leisurely charm and decorum of an 18th 
century estate. Every United States Navy ship, while 
passing, lowers the flag to half-mast and tolls the bell, 
with the crew drawn to attention. 

Of necessity in this article, many wonders of the Na- 
tional Capital have been untouched. A visitor in Wash- 
ington can, by properly planning his itinerary, see almost 
everything worth while. When he has seen these places 
and has learned about them, he has a fund of valuable 
information to carry away with him. A visit to the 
Nation’s Capital is truly an experience never to be for 
gotten as it leaves one with the feeling that Washington 
is a tribute to free men. 
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Instalment Selling and Collecting 


ECENTLY a smaller businessman asked us if we 
R thought he was missing some profitable credit sales 
volume by not having an instalment payment arrangement 
he could offer for the more convenient purchase of larger 
and expensive items. We agreed that perhaps he was. 

Certainly it would seem better to arrange the larger 
credit sale on a definite and understood monthly pay- 
ment basis, with a service charge, than to place it on 
open account, knowing full well that payment cannot 
be paid in one month, but probably will drag out four 
months, or even longer, without any service charge. 

The idea of budgeting income and paying for major 
items by instalments is firmly entrenched in the minds of 
most Americans. Whatever stigma that may ever have 
been attached to the idea of buying ‘“‘on time” has long 
since evaporated. It is considered perfectly proper and 
sound for all classes of customers to use instalment credit 
facilities. Smaller businessmen are advised to set up a 
simple instalment payment system to offer their customers 
who want or need that service. 

The United States Census of Business for the year 
1948, just completed, throws a lot-of statistical light on 
retail credit matters generally and on instalment sales in 
particular. From the Census we learn that in that year 
a total instalment business in the United States of 
$7,169,795,000.00 was done. This amounted to 5.6 per 
cent of total sales. By way of comparison, the charge ac- 
count volume was $25,211,889,000.00 or 19.7 per cent of 
total sales. A breakdown of eleven groups of kinds of 
businesses is offered in the Survey from which we have 
here selected two as examples. 

In the Lumber, Building and Hardware group, con 
sisting of luraberyards, building material, plumbing, 
paint, electrical, hardware stores, and farm equipment 
dealers, instalment sales in 1948 amounted to $387,778, 
000.00 or 3.5 per cent of total group sales. Compare 
that with the national instalment sales figure of 5.6 per 
cent. Interestingly enough, the charge account sales, in 
the same group, were $5,580,575,000.00 or 50.6 per cent 
of total group sales. That compares with the over-all 
national charge account figure of 19.7 per cent. 

The collection percentages recorded by this group of 
businesses seem to indicate that some sales of large items 
are made on open account, and then paid out rather 
slowly. Many of these sales, we contend, could be put 
on an instalment basis, with regular monthly payments, 
and including that all-important service charge. There 
is the clearest justification for service charges on instal- 
ment sales. 

Let us take the second group. The Furniture, Fur- 
nishings and Appliance group, consisting of furniture, 
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floor covering, drapery, household appliance and radio 
stores. Here we find instalment sales in 1948 amounted 
to $2,105,124,000.00 or 30.9 per cent of total group sales. 
Monthly account sales for the same group were $1,669,- 
339,000.00 or 24.5 per cent of total group sales. 

I am sure that credit granters in the various lines 
mentioned will study these figures with keen interest, 
and perhaps will see in them justification for vigorous 
instalment credit sales promotion. Detailed analyses of 
credit operations for 90 selected metropolitan areas are 
available in the survey. 

Buying goods on an instalment basis, should be both 
dignified and pleasant. Advertisements shrieking “easy 
terms” do little to maintain the dignity of instalment 
credit. Certainly it is proper to tell customers that buy- 
ing out of income is a completely satisfactory way of 
acquiring wanted items, but the transaction should not 
belittle either buyer or seller. 

Smaller businessmen should obtain a complete credit 
report on new instalment credit applicants. Because the 
average instalment sale represents a sizeable chunk of the 
family’s disposable income, it is wise to follow the ABC’s 
of instalment credit granting, 4lways Be Careful. In- 
stalment credit sales should be based on sound credit 
rather than on the doubtful advantages of possible re- 
possession of goods. 

The terms of the instalment agreement should be care- 
fully and thoroughly explained so there remains no doubt 
in Mrs. Buyer’s mind that the store expects $00.00 on 
the 00 of each month. Instalment customers should be 


“sold” on the desirability and necessity of prompt 
payment of each instalment. 
essential. 


Habitual punctuality is 


The collection follow-up on instalment accounts should 
be rapid, simple, and straightforward. The first collec- 
tion notice should be sent out within five days after the 
due date, and successive reminders should follow at ten- 
to fifteen-day intervals. We show a series of three 
suggested collection notices below. They are single sheet 
forms, measure 6 inches x 31% inches, and designed for 
use in window envelopes. The name and address of the 
customer and amount due may be filled in by pen and 
ink or typewriter. The essence of success in handling 
instalment business is insistence on payment being made 
exactly as agreed and close follow-up of those who do not. 

For the smaller businessman, a simple 3 inches x 5 
inches card index system for follow-up purposes is all that 
is necessary. The cards contain the essential facts of the 
transaction and marked forward according to the day of 
the week or month when they are to be worked on. 

Careful notations should be made on the card of col- 





lection notices mailed, and promises or other pertinent 
facts concerning the account. There is profitable and 
satisfactory volume for the smaller businessman in offer- 
ing an instalment arrangement for his customers. How- 
ever, it should be handled with care. In future articles 
we shall delve more deeply into some of the details of 
specific operation. 


Collection Notice No. 1 





YOUR STORE NAME AND ADDRESS 
Your instalment account was so that your 


arranged 
gg could be pn fitted into your 
to 








PLEASE RETURN THIS NOTICE WITH YOUR 
REMITTANCE 





Collection Notice No. 2 


YOUR STORE NAME AND ADDRESS 
You are again reminded that your instalment account 
shows a past due amount of $00.00. The way you pay 
your accounts today determines your credit standing 
tomorrow. Please send or bring in your payment now. 











REMITTANCE 





Collection Notice No. 3 


YOUR STORE NAME AND ADDRESS 
There are only five days for you to bring in or send 
your past due amount of $00.00 before it will be 
necessary for us to take further steps to effect col- 
lection. Your immediate attention—please. 




















“Credit Granters Club” 

MM = (Beginning on page 8.) 

Just to show you what can happen when each of our 
members enthusiastically starts thinking in terms of how 
he can help the organization here is a comparison of 
attendance records: 
Year Meetings Total Attendance Weekly Average 
1950 48 2544 53 
1951 42 2521 60 


In May, 1951, at Galveston, Texas, during the 5lst 
Annual State Conference our group was awarded the 
attendance trophy for having the largest attendance 
traveling the most miles. The largest attendance achieved 
in 1951 at any one weekly luncheon meeting was 94. I 
feel proud of my part in these achievements and I know 
that, should I fail to appear at two meetings in succession, 
a member of the attendance committee will contact me 
either by phone or letter and indicate a real concern over 
my absence. 

With the increase in our National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation to 100 per cent, we are confident this will help 
tremendously to even greater attendance records in 1952. 
Visit Fort Worth soon. Let me be your host at one of 
our weekly luncheon meetings. I know I can prove to 
you why “I am proud of my Credit Granters Club.” *** 


‘Credit Education” 
WENN «Ss (Beginning on page 14.) TM 


here to give the reader a better over-all picture of the 
problems and the suggested approaches to their solutions: 
The results of the survey to determine the status of basic 
credit education in our collegiate schools of business 
present a mixed picture, one showing that some schools 
actively have not recognized the importance of basic 
credit education and that too many have not tackled the 
problem to the best advantage. Some have expressed the 
desire to do a better job. With the guidance of the dis- 
tinct patterns of opinions of credit men as evidenced in 
this survey these schools should be able to more nearly 
meet the needs of the practical credit field. 

These results offer their own recommendations for a 
minimum program upon which to develop an expanded 
and well-balanced program of credit education, as fol- 
lows: A one-term, three or four credit hour course of 
Credits and Collections offered as frequently as the 
demand can be met, to those students who have success- 
fully completed the courses of principles of economics, 
principles of accounting, and business finance (frequently 
entitled corporation finance), in that sequence. The 
course should be taught in the finance department by a 
teacher trained in finance and, if possible, by one who has 
had successful practical experience in the field. This 
teacher should become affiliated with the National Retail 
Credit Association and the National Association of Credit 
Men and, in addition, the teacher should make full use 
of the various credit journals including The Crepir 
Wor tp, Crepir AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, CREDIT 
Currents, and Time SAtes Financinc. He should 
seek the cooperation and counsel of successful credit men 
and women in his area as well as to seek the assistance of 
local credit bureaus and associations. Furthermore, there 
should be a close working relationship between the teach- 
ers and the credit men and women in the districts of the 
schools for the purpose of enabling the schools to train 
their students in keeping with the demands of the times 
and our economy. 

If these basic guides are followed by the schools there 
is every reason to believe that they will become vital 
factors in the activities of the practical field and the 
affairs of the credit associations. It is true that several 
schools of business now offer excellent credit education 
and engage in close working relationships with the credit 
field. It is to be hoped that the collegiate schools of 
business may soon present as united a front in meeting 
the real needs of the practical field as the united efforts, 
and distinct pattern of opinion expressed by credit men 
and women, show a desire and need for it. However, it 
is not the principal responsibility of the schools of busi- 
ness to create the working relationships between them- 
selves and the practical field. That is an endeavor which 
should stem from the broadening of associational activi- 
ties of credit men and women, if it is justified by the 
response of the schools. Should the forthcoming con- 
ferences of the credit field implement better working 
relationships between the practical and academic fields, 
there is little doubt that teachers of credits would respond 
in wholehearted cooperation and appreciation, all to a 
most constructive end. wkk 
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Alexander Harding Promoted 

Alexander Harding has been promoted to the position 
of Credit Manager, John H. Pray & Sons Co., Boston, 
Mass., succeeding W. J. Hendrick who retired after 53 
years of service. Mr. Harding has been assistant credit 
manager at Pray’s for over seven years. He was formerly 
manager, Quincy South Shore Credit Bureau and Secre- 
tary, The Merchants Association, Quincy, Mass., for five 
years. He is, at present, National Director for District 
One; immediate past president of District One, Retail 
Credit Granters of New England; a director of the Re- 
tail Credit Association of Boston; and a member of the 
executive committee and operating council of the Credit 
Bureau of Greater Boston. 


Annual Meeting at Schenectady 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Schenectady County, Schenectady, New York, the 
following officers and directors were elected: President, 
Arthur K. Carmel, Industrial Bank of Schenectady; Vice 
Presidents, Mrs. Pauline C. Fyler, Allen Appliances; 
Carl W. Liss, Radio Sales and Service; Margaret Mc- 
Hale, Segel’s Jewelers; Edward T. Sheehan, Domestic 
Finance Corp. ; Secretary-Treasurer, Stannard M. Butler, 
Schenectady Union-Star; Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, 
Paul Hans, Sr., Van Curler Motor Co. Directors: Al 
bert P. Bantham, Credit Bureau of Schenectady; Ray- 
mond Carroll, First Trust Co. of Albany; Burton V. 
Consaul, Wm. Sherry Tire Co.; Leslie $. Davies, Jr.; 
Sherwin-Williams Co.; George L. Edmonds, Retired; 
Harold M. Grimm, Grimm Building Material Co.; Earl 
M. Hall, Personal Finance Co. of N. Y.; Robert H. Hol- 
lenbeck, Pedrick’s Glass Garden; Aeleen H. Horstman, 
Glenville Bank; Philip G. Horwitz, Lady Lee-Evelyn 
Shop; Edward A. Mahoney, David Mahoney Co.; Ru- 
dolf Meyer, H. S. Barney Co.; William M. Millard, G. 
E. Van Vorst Co.; Albert H. Odell, H. S. Barney Co.; 
Norman C. Quick, Quick’s Service Station; Albert A. 
Riedinger, Tex Riedinger Advertising; Ivan A. Sand, 
Union-Fern; and Mrs. Bessie A. Tearno, The Wallace 
Co. Shown in the photo below, front row: Margaret 
McHale; Arthur K. Carmel; and Mrs. Pauline Fyler. 
Standing: Carl W. Liss; Paul Hans; Stannard M. But- 
ler; and Edward T. Sheehan. 
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Coming District Meetings 

District Two (New York and New Jersey) and 
District Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y., February 10, 11, and 12, 1952. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint 
annual meeting at The Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, 
Georgia, April 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1952. 

District Five (Ohio, Michigan, Ontario, Canada, 
and Kentucky) and District Thirteen (Illinois, In- 
diana, and Wisconsin, except Superior) will hold a joint 
annual meeting at the Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, February 24, 25, and 26, 1952. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Cornhusker, Lincoln, Nebraska, February 17, 18, and 
19, 1952. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Jayhawk, Topeka, Kansas, March 23, 24, and 25, 1952. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meet- 
ing in San Antonio, Texas, May 18, 19, and 20, 1952. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, April 20, 21, and 22, 1952. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Win- 
throp Hotel, Tacoma, Washington, May 18, 19, and 20, 
1952. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, California, April 27, 28, and 29, 1952. 


—Positions Wanted— 


Credit and Accounting Manager with experience in 
large-volume instalment sales and retail accounting avail- 
able for furniture or department store. Know credit 
and accounting systems and consumer credit sales pro- 
motion. Prefer South, Southwest or California. Excel- 
lent past record with present employer. Box 2511, The 
Crepir Wor vp. 

Married man, college trained, eight years’ experience 
in accounting, business procedure and supervision, cashier, 
credit and collections. Excellent correspondent. Now 
attending evening school in business administration, 
credits and Stenograph machine. Excellent references. 
Box 2512, The Creprr Wor vp. 

Young credit executive with finance company back- 
ground and retail jewelry experience seeking advance- 
Central Southwest or West preferred. Married, 
Box 2513, The Creprr Worvp. 


ment. 
one child. 





L. Earl Higgins 


L. Earl Higgins, 63, field secretary, Associated Retail 
Credit Bureau, Omaha, Neb., died suddenly at his home 
December 20, 1951. He had been field secretary of the 
association for the past 17 years; formerly President, Dis- 
trict 9, Associated Credit Bureaus of America; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Associated Credit Bureaus of Nebraska; and 
membership chairman for the National Retail Credit 
Association, 1948-1949. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, two stepsons, and a stepdaughter to whom the 
N.R. C. A. extends their deepest sympathy. 


R. Damon George 


R. Damon George, 51, Secretary-Treasurer, Securities 
Credit Corp., Denver, Colo., died suddenly at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Denver, December 21, 1951. He was 
born in Wichita, Kan., and moved to Denver in 1922. 
In 1931 he was head of branch office operations of the 
Securities Credit Corp., and became Secretary-Treasurer 
in 1947. He was second vice president and a member of 
the board of directors of the Retail Credit Men’s Associ- 
ation at the time of his death; past president of the Colo- 
rado Association of Finance Companies; and formerly 
served on the board of directors of the American Finance 
Conference. He is survived by his wife, mother, two 
daughters, and a sister to whom we extend our deepest 
sympathy. 


Thomas G. Black 


Thomas G. Black, Credit Manager, T. B. Rayl Co., 
Detroit, Mich., for many years, died suddenly January 
13, 1952. In 1943-1944 he was president of the Retail 
Credit Association of Detroit, currently serving as a 
member of the Board of Directors. During the past few 
years he served diligently on various committees of the 
National Retail Credit Association and at the time of his 
death was Secretary-Treasurer of District 5, N. R. C. A. 
He will be greatly missed by all who knew him. 


J. L. Patterson 


J. L. Patterson, 61, Secretary, Huntington Business 
Men’s Association, Huntington, West Virginia, died 
suddenly at his home January 20, 1952. He was asso- 
ciated with the Groves Thornton Hardware Company 
from 1918 to 1930 as Credit Manager when he came to 
the Huntington Business Men’s Association as its Secre- 
tary. At the time of his death he was President of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of West Virginia. Born in 
Mansfield, Ohio, he was a member of Rotary, Masonic 
Lodge and an elder in the First Presbyterian Church. He 
graduated from Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, with an engineering degree. He is survived by 
his wife, a son and a daughter to whom the National 
Retail Credit Association extends its deepest sympathy. 


For Sale 


Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine, Model No. 780474, 
Serial No. 688957, palm tabulator, 1214 inch carriage. 
Built in 1947. Practically new. 

Burrough Bookkeeping Machine, Serial No. A159815, 
110 volt, ac/dc motor, 15 inch carriage, 12 inch journal, 
roll holder, front feed. Box 2514, The Creprr Wor p. 
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Credit Manual of Commercial Laws (1952 edi- 
tion, National Association of Credit Men, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 848 pages, $10.00). Legis- 
latures in 45 states held sessions during 1951. The large 
number of new statutes and amendments to existing laws 
of trade passed by 28 of these states are presented in the 
new addition. The purpose of each annual edition is to 
provide a finger-tip summary of the laws having a direct 
bearing on credit and financial operations. The Manual 
is an up-to-date guide on the laws of Contracts; Breach 
of Contracts; Order Cancellations; Fraud; Bad Checks; 
Trade Acceptances; Guaranties; Chattel Mortgages; 
Conditional Sales; Leases; Trust Receipts; Consign- 
ments; Mechanics’ Liens; Collection Methods; Negotia- 
ble Instruments; Bulk Sales Requirements; Assignment 
of Accounts Receivable; Bankruptcies and Reorganiza- 
tions; Claims Against Estates of Decedents; and hun- 


dreds of other items. 


Every Dollar Counts (Fairchild Publications, 7 
East 12th Street, New York 3, New York, 166 pages, 
$2.50). This book, by Max Hess, Jr., President, Hess 
Brothers, Allentown, Pa., describes the many behind the 
scenes operations which are vital to a department store's 
existence and success. He says that 75 per cent of a de- 
partment store’s operations is never seen by the average 
customer. Mr. Hess takes the customer on a tour of a 
modern department store and points out how it operates 
and how the customer can get the best value for his dol- 
lar. Businessmen, both large and small, will find the 
book of great interest as will customers of department 
stores. The author discusses techniques and procedures in 
the operation of a department store which can easily ap- 
ply to any retail business. Of particular interest to the 
businessman and shopper alike is the chapter on depart- 
ment store promotion. 

aa 

Neifeld’s Guide to Instalment Computations 
(Mack Publishing Company, Easton, Pa., 410 pages, 
$6.00). Whether you sell goods on time, make cash 
loans, real estate loans, sell annuities or if you get your 
money back in instalments, this book is a must. Practical 
businessmen have been waiting for this book by Dr. M. 
R. Neifeld, Vice President, Beneficial Management Corp. 
Here is a valuable tool, simple and easily understood. 
The examples in this book, illustrations of consumer 
credit in action, cover a broad range of real life situations 
and increase your understanding of credit and business 
principles. Dr. Neifeld’s step-by-step explanations, of in- 
stalment formulas and their use, simplify your figuring 
and make troublesome problems crystal clear. The tables 
in the Appendix will save you hours of needless figuring. 
You will find single chapters throughout this book that 
are worth many times the price of the entire volume. 
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What \s the Most Important Credit Problem for 19527 





Topmost on the list of problems facing credit management in 
1952 is that of maintaining high collection percentages without 
seriously reducing sales volume. Living standards have risen 
to the point where many items previously considered luxuries 
are now necessities. Much of this is the direct result of ex- 
tensive sales promotion. Prices have advanced to an all-time 
high which is reflected in record-breaking outstanding accounts 
receivables. Incomes are threatened by still higher costs and 
still greater taxation. Whether to sacrifice collections or 
sacrifice sales volume is a vital question—E. G. Nordstrom, 
Petersen-Harned-Von Maur, Davenport, Iowa. 

x* 

Through a careful analysis of our new account ap- 
plications we find it is becoming increasingly more 
imperative that every possible consideration be 
granted young people who are starting out in the 
business world and making an effort to establish 
a good credit record. We have made it a practice 
to look for a reason to open an account for these 
people rather than a reason not to. We have also 
made it a practice to obtain as much antecedent 
history as possible and in some cases obtain reports 
on parents to establish a picture of the character- 
istics of the new customers who are attempting to 
establish a credit rating. Our organization assumes 
the premise that ‘Apples seldom fall far from the 
tree.” This has been a satisfactory and substantial 
source of revenue and we feel this same problem 
might exist in other portions of the country and 
should be carefully considered—W. O. Perlick, 
Meacham’s, Fort Worth, Texas. 

x * * 

The most important problem confronting the credit profession 
is the holding down or reduction of operating expenses. To 
this end I submit that every system now in use be analyzed 
toward improvement and the utmost mechanization possible be 
used to save man hours and to create increased efficiency.— 
Milton Rose, The Peerless Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

x * * 

Noting that bankruptcies are becoming more nu- 
merous, along with increased cost of living and 
taxes, believe collections and losses will be real prob- 
lems in 1952. We must therefore take no chances 
when extending credit, and do a much better job of 
checking new and old accounts. Furthermore, for 
less worries in the future, we should assist manage- 
ment and business in getting rid of both government 
price and credit controls.—Richard T. Schatz, Wash- 
ington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

x « * 


I am convinced that collections will be the major problem 
for the credit departments of the year of 1952. The first reason 
is because of the larger bites being taken out of the pay checks 
for groceries, taxes and other living expenses. Second, per- 
sonnel shortages will hurt collections. When department 
personnel shortages occur, collections are the first to suffer be- 
cause business at hand is considered of more importance and 
collection work is neglected. A recent survey showed 1951 
collections steadily declining, even with diligent efforts. Re- 
sults will be bad when these efforts are relaxed.—Royce Seh- 
nert, The Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kansas, President, National 
Retail Credit Association. 

x * 
The greatest problem confronting us in 1952 is to 
procure sufficient clerical help in the credit bureaus 

to insure more prompt and efficient service on for- 

eign reports—C. R. Wark. The Daniels & Fisher 

Stores Company, Denver, Colorado. 

x** 

The two most important problems confronting retail credit 
executives during 1952 are: 

(1) Personnel: We will have to grant concessions such as 
more paid holidays or less hours per week to attract adequate 
personnel. If management feels this is impossible, we will 
have to make all credit functions as .imple as possible so that 
the training period of new people is shortened. 

(2) Collections: With a higher tax rate and higher prices 
on all commodities, accounts will have to be followed more 
closely. Perhaps a community advertising campaign might be 
a solution for better collection —George S. Watkins, Martin’s, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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The most important credit problem in 1952 is one 
of more careful and thorough attention to be given 
all credit accounts by the credit manager himself, in 
order to prevent greater losses in the coming year. 
The credit manager must refresh himself on those 
little things that indica*e trouble. Review your 
bankruptcy laws; read your local legal newspaper 
thoroughly, each issue; check and protect your lien 
rights; review the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act; 
assure yourself of the present ownership of small 
and new corporations in your locality, and send 
those slow accounts to your Credit Bureau Adjust- 
ment Department while there are still some assets. 
Better credit department supervision and closer at- 
tention to collections are the utmost problems this 
year. But good business must not be sacrificed to 
protect your credit losses. The credit office person- 
nel must be even more carefully trained in cus- 
tomer relations—W. G. Wiley, Jr., St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


x** 


Among the many developments in retailing, the enlarged 
scope of credit as a potent selling force ranks high, if not at 
the top. Credit departments formerly were maintained as a 
necessary service in most stores, but the principal emphasis 
was upon keeping collections up and write-off low. Most credit 
managers felt that their reputations were based upon these 
factors and consequently their departments frequently operated 
to restrain rather than to promote business for the store. To- 
day’s credit manager is keenly aware of the fact that credit 
is a promotional tool and that he is a powerful force in the 
promotion of new business. Of course, the age-old problems 
of collections and losses remain as one of the difficult tasks 
of organization and direction and as conditions tighten these 
will require more and closer attention, but I venture to say 
that never again will his view of his job be other than as one 
of the working sales promotion team. In 1952 he wil! continue 
to add new accounts, customers and business for his store, while 
keeping in close touch with and control of the all-important 
factors of costs, collections and losses. By doing so he will be 
recognized as one of the powerful agencies in the store for the 
promotion of sales anu profits—David E. Moeser, President, 
Conrad and Company, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 


xx*r 


The most important problem confronting credit 
and collection managers in 1952 is the same in any 
language. Collationes in Latin, Colecciones in Span- 
ish, Einkassierung in German, Colecaos in Portu- 
guese, Collezione in French, suonse]]0D in English. 
—Harley J. Boyle, The Crescent, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

xx* * 


Credit Bureaus are reporting the largest volume of business 
in their history. This means credit sales continue to increase 
and this makes more prevalent the demand for quicker authori- 
zation. The number one question for 1952 is “How can author- 
ization for new accounts be speeded up?” It is quite evident 
that changes are taking place in what credit executives think 
is necessary information for opening charge accounts. The 
present demand is for less credit information, quicker and 
cheaper. Specific, all-inclusive information, quickly available, 
is the thing. This might apply to smaller businesses if they 
are to survive in this age of credit-volume sales. It is the 
responsibility of the Credit Bureaus to meet the demand for 
fast reporting and the responsibility of credit interviewers to 
streamline their methods of obtaining information from the 
applicants to be given the bureaus and secure current, im- 
portant facts only. Could Credit Courtesy Cards issued by the 
Bureaus be the answer to quicker credit authorization? Could 
this work successfully?—Lois Huey, Austin Finance Corp., 
Austin, Texas, President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of 
North America. 

x «re 


I think the personnel problem is one that will not 
get any better in 1952. By having well-trained per- 
sonnel in the credit department, many of the other 
problems, such as over-buying, imposters, customer 
service, etc., can be eliminated or materially minimized. 
—E. L. Goodman, Burger Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. 





**Management”’ 
G9 (Beginning on page 3.) TE 
big step in making this possible, and, although ‘reluctantly 
viewed at first, its acceptance was rapid. 

Store executives have recognized the importance of 
efficient management in the credit department and its 
value to the growth and success of the store is demon- 
strated by the ready approval of the large outlay of in- 
vestment in equipment now used in the credit office. 
With proper equipment and intelligent and efficient per- 
sonnel the monthly customer statements flow in an orderly 
and constant manner regardless of the season of the year. 
It is interesting to debate whether it is this consistent 
procedure or the changing attitude of the customer of 
today that has eliminated the necessity for the old- 
fashioned bill collectors and the slow turnover of credit 
accounts. 

From a promotional viewpoint, the list of your credit 
customers is most valuable. If classified, the direct-by- 
mail brochures can be sent to those who are definite pros- 
pects, and with a charge account of those solicited at their 
disposal, it makes ordering much easier. There are many 
such aspects and this promotional field could be expanded 
to fit any budget. Another important promotional factor 
is the opportunity for management, including credit 
department managers, to contact customers, through 
“Thank You” letters, etc. People like to be noticed and 
as stores grow large, this individual recognition becomes 
a greater problem. Letters of thanks when bills are paid, 
letters inviting customers to various events throughout 
the year, when properly executed all have potential pos- 
sibilities for increased volume and increased profits. 

It is quite interesting to note that the markup on 
merchandise which prevails today is the same as it was 
30 and 40 years ago, while the cost of operation, with its 
many added services, has increased tremendously.. The 
only factor that has saved the retail stores has been vol- 


ume. Without this increased volume the stores could not 
have survived. 

Retail management looks upon the credit department 
as having a dual function and responsibility and that 
is to grant credit and see that its accounts receivable are 
maintained in an orderly manner, and, of equal im- 
portance, to promote and build a spirit of understanding 
and cordiality that will reflect itself throughout the 
community. wk 
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“Fort Worth, Texas” 
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thousands of people on war contracts and later convert 
to the assembly of automobiles. 

The Fort Worth International Airport is expected to 
be ready for operation by the middle of 1952 and will 
serve the air traffic of the entire Southwest. From this 
brief picture one may clearly see the healthy and tre- 
mendous retail potential of this rapidly growing area. 
Not only are we the hub of a bubbling and effective retail 
picture but notable members of the armed forces have 
identified this area as the most strategic in the entire 
United States. 

To further prepare our retail credit people for the 
bustle of an ever growing city our associate members of 
the Credit Bureau have decided to join the National 
Retail Credit Association, 100 per cent. The educational 
possibilities of The Creprr Wortp; the availability of 
the best in retail credit talent and the many additional 
benefits to be derived has made membership in this fine 
organization a must in every credit office in the city. 

We, the residents and representatives of modern retail- 
ing in the Fort Worth area, are proud to be a part of this 
true Western hospitality and the growth of the finest 
and most productive area in the entire United States. 
our friends everywhere we “Hi, 
y all!” 


To 
-How 
xr 


say, Podners- 





Supplies Available from National Office 


Age Analysis Blanks .. . 
Credit Application Blanks ._ . 


Good Things of Life on Credit (Edncational Booklet) 


. $ 8.50 
. te 
15.00 


Educational Blotters (For Credit Bureau Distribution) 9. 


Stickers and Inserts . . . . 
Guarantee and Waiver Forms . 
Civil Relief Act Waiver Forms 
CREDIT WORLD Binders . 
N.R.C.A. Electros . . ’ 
N.R.C.A. Membership Signs " 


Better Letters Service (12 issues) 


Pay Promptly Advertising Campaign (is mats) 


a * 


. 


io . . . . . 
. . . . . . 


2.50 each 


* * 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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General Business Conditions 


Business activity at the start of the new year is holding 
quite stable with very little change from the rate of recent 
months and from that of a year ago. In some lines and in 
some sections of the country the rate of activity is lagging 
behind, although in all places it is at a very high level as com- 
pared with all previous periods. Current indications do not 
point toward any marked change in either direction for an 
indefinite period in the future. Increase in government spend- 
ing for military purposes is being offset to a considerable 
extent by reductions in other types of spending and in a num- 
ber of industries where operations are being curtailed by short- 
ages of materials. Relative stability at a high level is likely to 
be the predominant characteristic during at least the early part 
of the year and possibly longer 

The variations among different parts of the country have 
changed but little in recent months. The LaSalle Map shows 
that the greatest gains over last year continue to be made in 
the Southwest, parts of the South, along the Pacific Coast, and 
in the Great Lakes region. The spread between this year and 
last in the area around the Great Lakes is gradually becoming 
less as smaller increases are being made in the steel and ma- 
chinery industries. As compared with two years ago, however, 
the increases in this region are greater than in most other parts 
of the country 

Business continues to be somewhat spotty in the New Eng- 
land States and along the northern half of the Atlantic Coast 
region. The falling off in the production of many types of 
consumer goods has more than offset the large volume of ship- 
ments abroad which are sent through the ports along the coast 
These trends are expected to continue as long as the military 
program is expanding but they may change quickly later when 
the spending for defense purposes levels off later in the year 

Business is also lagging in many sections of the Middle West 
and in the southern part of the Mississippi Valley region. The 
area in which business activity is below the national average 
also extends farther west and to some parts of the Northwest 
Trade has not been stimulated by the good crops which have 
been harvested nor by the moderate improvement in the prices 
of farm products. Total farm income has increased during 
the last year a little more than the increase in incomes re- 
ceived by all individuals and the effects of the increase should 
become evident during the next few months. Some improve- 
ments in these regions are expected, at least during the time 
when marketings become larger during the winter. In some 
places the current comparisons reflect the very high level of 
production and trade last year. 

Business in Canada has continued to improve gradually al- 
though the total volume is not yet as high as it was six months 
ago. Substantial gains have been made over last year, how- 
ever, and activity is not far from the peak. Greatest increases 
are found in the area around the Great Lakes, although almost 
as good a showing is being made in the cities along the St 
Lawrence River. Another area of very good business is in the 
major wheat-producing region of the prairie provinces. Activ- 
ity alone both coasts is about the same as the national average 
Mining has been carried on at a high level with special efforts 


NOTICE 


Due to the unusual number of feature articles 
for this issue of The CREDIT WORLD 
the COLLECTION SCOREBOARD has been 
omitted. It will be resumed with the March 
issue.—Ed. 


Ne 
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being made to stimulate production. Large consumer demand 
is helping to keep the volume of trade and industry at a high 
level.— Business Bulletin, LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, 


Ill 
Department Store Credit 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS receivable of department 
stores increased 6 per cent in November, when some gain is 
generally reported, but at the month-end were 7 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. The amount of collections on instal- 
ment accounts was up 4 per cent during the month, but the 
ratio of collections to instalment accounts on the first of the 
month was | percentage point less than in October. Charge 
accounts also showed a seasonal expansion with a 12 per cent 
gain from the end of October, bringing the outstanding amount 
to a level of 11 per cent above a year ago. Although collec- 
tions rose 6 per cent during the month, the ratio of collections 
to accounts outstanding on November | was unchanged at 50 
per cent. All types of sales expanded from October to Novem- 
ber; cash and charge-account sales were up about one-seventh 
and instalment sales, one-fourth. The total volume of sales 
showed a moderate gain over that for November, 1950.—Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


Retail Furniture Report 


TOTAL FURNITURE store sales in November were 

cent. larger than in October and reflected slight gains in 
types of sales. However, only instalment sales increased over 
a year ago. An increase of 19 per cent in these sales from 
November, 1950, more than offset declines in cash and charge- 
account sales. Instalment accounts receivable showed a 1 per 
cent gain from the level of the preceding month, but were 9 
per cent less than on November 30 last year. As in other re- 
cent years, collections on instalment accounts declined in No- 
vember. These collections amounted to 11 per cent of accounts 
outstanding on the first of the month, | point less than in 
October. The retail value of inventories also rose 1 per cent 
during November, but at the end of the month was still slightly 
less than on the corresponding date last year. At the current 
rate of sales, stocks on hand were equivalent to about four 
and one-half months’ supply as compared with five months’ 
supply a year ago.—Federal Reserve Board 


Consumer Instalment Loans 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT loans outstanding at the prin- 
cipal types of lending institutions increased 10 million dollars 
in November to an estimated 4,779 million at the month-end. 
Balances at commercial banks, however, continued to show a 
slight decline. The total for all agencies was up 7 per cent 
from a year earlier. The volume of loans nua’ during the 
month amounted to 744 million dollars, about 2 per cent less 
than in October but substantially higher than a year earlier.— 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Retail Instalment Credit at Furniture and 
Household Appliance Stores 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at furniture stores 
continued to rise in November, in contrast to a slight decline 
reported in the same month last year. Total instalment ac- 
counts outstanding, however, were down about 10 per cent 
from a year ago. Household appliance store accounts re- 
ceivable showed a small increase for the third consecutive 
month Nevertheless, outstanding balances continued sub- 
stantially below a year ago. The rate of collection on instal- 
ment accounts of furniture stores slackened somewhat in No- 
vember. At household appliance stores the collection ratio 
remained approximately the same. At both kinds of businesses, 
however, the ratio was higher than in November last year 
Federal Reserve Board 





Waco, Texas 
The 1951-1952 officers of the Retail Credit Executives 
of Waco, Waco, Texas, are: President, Tom W. Giles, 
Gordon Rountree Motors; Vice President, Charles Cran- 
ford, Wood Brothers Clothiers; Secretary, John Nesbitt, 
Retail Merchants Association; and Treasurer, Glenn 


McClur, W. A. Holt Co. 


Anderson, Indiana 


The Anderson Retail Credit Association, Anderson, 
Indiana, elected the following officers and directors for 
the ensuing year: Audrey Dugger, Mont- 
gomery Ward Co.; Vice-President, Margaret Brown, 
Arrow Pontiac Corp.; and Secretary-Treasurer, John 
W. Nottingham, Anderson Credit Bureau. 
Jack Settles, Sears Roebuck & Co.; 
Grant Genske, Lincoln Loan Corp. ; 


Bill Cook Buick Co. 


President, 


Directors: 
Nita Feit, Gates; 
and Thelma Smith, 


Seattle, Washington 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Seattle, Seattle, Washington, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, George C. Mar- 
shall, National Bank of Commerce; Treasurer, Frank 
W. Price, Jean Hall; and Secretary, Myron T. Gilmore, 
Seattle Credit Bureau. Directors: Richard J. Aronson, 
Aronson Hardware Co. ; Paul Hungerford, Seattle Trust 
& Savings Bank; Joe E. Moore, Diesel Oil Sales Co.; 
Harold J. Schrupp, Standard Tire Service; Orrin A. 
Shearer, The Bon Marché; and James E. Lee, The 
Texas Co. 


Pensacola, Florida 


The Associated Credit Managers of Pensacola, Pensa- 
cola, Florida, elected the following officers and directors 
at their annual meeting recently: President, L. K. Clark, 
Rhodes, Inc.; Vice President, F. C. Flythe, Pensacola 
Builders Supply Co.; Treasurer, Mrs. Avie Hatton, Bon 
Marché; Financial Secretary, Clarence Pfeiffer, Fisher- 
Brown; and Recording Secretary, Mrs. Harry Walker, 
Tayior-Gilmore. Directors: Jack Lurton, Florida Na- 
tional Bank; L. E. Perdue, Muldon Motor Co.; P. 
Almon Payne, Sherrill Oil Co.; and Marco White, Jr., 
White and White. 


Galveston, Texas 

At the annual meeting of the Galveston Credit 
Granters Association, Galveston, Texas, the following 
officers were elected: President, J. C. Randolph, South- 
ern Union Gas Co.; First Vice President, Ben Nathan, 
The Model; Second Vice President, M. J. Kearney, 
Schreiber Miller Furniture Co.; and Secretary, Wm. A. 
Matthews, Jr., Retail Merchants Association. Directors: 
Mrs. Velma Bradshaw, Bradshaw's Florist; Roy Kier- 
bow, Plantowsky’s Furniture Co.; and Robert Albright, 
Robt. I. Cohen Inc. 


Tacoma, Washington 
The Tacoma Retail Credit Association, Tacoma, 
Washington, elected the following officers and directors 
for the ensuing year: President, W. G. Wiley, Jr., St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Vice President, Harrison 
K. Strong, Puget Sound National Bank; Secretary, John 
Schlarb, Jr., Credit Bureau of Tacoma; and Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mildred Baker, Washington Gas & Electric Co. 
Directors: Herb McLean, Winthrop Motors; Mrs. 
Nell Barkley, Irwin-Jones Motor Co.; Mrs. Alice Hart, 
Lou Johnson, Inc.; Mrs. Rose Marie Salter, Puget 
Sound National Bank; Russell Coovert, Coovert & Jen- 
sen; Charles Buchanan, National Bank of Washington; 
William L. Brown, National Bank of Washington; Mrs. 
Leata Smith, Hub Clothing; Cliff Elder, Kegel’s Inc.; 
A. E. Saunders, Puget Sound National Bank; and Mrs. 

Eileen Johnson, Mayberry Motor Parts. 


Mobile, Alabama 

The new officers and directors of the Associated Retail 
Credit Managers, Mobile, Alabama, are: President, 
Taylor H. Henry, Adam Glass & Co.; First Vice Presi- 
dent, H. Travis Parker, Jr., Standard Oil Co.; Second 
Vice President, Sally S. Mayo, Roche’s; Third Vice 
President, O. K. Walker, Jr., Alabama Power Co.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. H. Jernigan, The Credit Bu- 
reau of Mobile Co. Directors: Frank W. Freeman, 
Underwood Builders Supply Co.; Aubrey Glass, Harry’s 
Department Store; D. B. Hinds, Sears, Roebuck & Co. ; 
Evelyn M. Johnston, Weatherby Furniture Co. ; Howard 
A. Martin, Mobile Banking Co.; C. H. Rush, Sokol’s 
Co.; William T. Stapler, Merchants National Bank; 
and J. Laevert Williams, Damrich Shoe Co. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


psa things are a little quieter in the 
credit office; the brief welcome lull that occurs 
after the end of the fiscal year, and before the spring 
sales campaigns begin. This is a good time for us to 
talk about form letters. 

Of necessity, credit departments must use form letters, 
and use them they do in vast quantities. It would be im- 
possible, even though eminently desirable, to personalize 
all the communications necessary in credit and collection 
functions. So, we must have form letters, but surely 
we can make them better and more effective by frequent 
and thoughtful revision. 

Of the three main divisions of credit department form 
letters those soliciting new charge accounts, or seeking 
to bring to life dormant ones, seem to be the best from 
the viewpoint of appeal and pulling power. In these 
letters most credit correspondents try for a fresh ap- 
proach, and produce good “reason why” copy. Most 
generally these letters succeed in arousing reader interest, 
creating desire, and urging favorable action. 

Credit acceptance and declination letters fall into the 
second most excellent group. Obviously, much thought 
and care are lavished on these. Interestingly enough, the 
“decline” letters especially are often models of letter-writ- 
ing perfection. Perhaps this is because the “no” letter 
is about the hardest one to write, and so gets the most 
attention. 

Collection letters, we are sorry to say, take a third 
place in the order of excellence. This is too bad, because 
actually collection letters should be the best. Not only 
must they collect the money, but they must also leave the 
customer in a pleasant frame of mind. They have a 
double responsibility. 

It is, of course, understandable that a credit manager, 
having set up a series of collection form letters that seem 
to be effective, should be inclined to leave them alone. 
Also, the large number of letters in a collection series is 
a deterrent to frequent revision. Even so, we insist that 
all collection letters and forms should be critically re- 
viewed, and rewritten, every six months or so. 

Many customers have the deplorable habit of waiting 
until they receive the second or third collection reminder 
before paying. If only to discourage the idea developing 
that there is such a thing as a “sequence” of collection 
letters, fresh ones should be written. How many of us 
have had the experience of being told that the debtor 
was waiting for “Number 5”! 

One painful feature of many form collection letters 
is the obvious name and address fill-in that so often ap- 
pears. Perhaps, instead of processed letters and poor 
fill-in, neatly printed notices could be substituted, espe- 
cially in the first two or three months of past dueness. 
This might also result in the valuable by-product of 
economy. 
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Over half the collection letters studied have more than 
a trace of a nagging, scolding or upbraiding tone. What 
we must remember when writing a collection letter is 
the possible reaction in the customer's mind. Of course, 
it takes considerable effort to force oneself to see the mat- 
ter from the customer’s viewpoint when writing to a 
particularly reluctant payer, but that is the only sure 
path to success. Like a salesman, a letter writer should 
never allow personal feelings to antagonize the customer. 
Collecting is primarily a selling job. 

It has been said that there is no such thing as a com- 
pletely new collection letter. That is perfectly true. 
All the familiar themes and appeals have been worked 
over and over again. However, there are several differ- 
ent ways of saying the same thing. Just the change of 
one word, here and there, will often transform a letter 
from routine dullness into a successful and impelling 
instrument for getting results. 

There seems to be a quality of enthusiastic urgency 
about some collection letters. It is hard to describe this, 
but the effect on the reader is to make him want to do 
what is suggested, indeed to feel he must. The writer 
gets across to the customer his personal conviction that 
it is in the best interests of the debtor that the bill be paid. 

Just one more thought: perhaps we have been too con- 
servative and stiff in this business of collection letter 
writing. Some large and dignified stores are successfully 
using mild humor in collection notices. The customer 
is almost “kidded” into paying. Not a bad result, if it 
can be done with good taste and the requisite light touch. 

At all events, let us look at our collection letters and 
forms with a critical eye this month, and see if some 
improvements can be made. Even if no improvements, 
perhaps a change will be just as good. 


This Month’s Illustrations »™-—> 


Illustration No. 1. Here is a collection situation 
in which two previous reminders have gone unheeded. 
The time has come to stress the necessity of early pay- 
ment. This letter does so in courteous, friendly manner. 

Illustration No. 2. The final paragraph appeals to 
the reader’s interest in protecting the benefits of credit 
by prompt payment. This is always an effective theme. 

Illustration No. 3. The partial payment problem is 
well handled in this letter. Appreciation for part pay- 
ments is expressed but the need for greater cooperation 
is also emphasized. 

Illustration No. 4. Here the hint is given that 
accounts fall into two classes, prompt pay and slow pay. 
Immediate payment will place the customer in the pre- 
ferred class. 
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Credit Manager 


aks Company 


Houston, THino & THROCKMORTON Sts @) 
font Wonth 2. Texas 


January 21, 1952 


Mr. John C. Customer 
OOO Main Street 
Port Worth, Texas 


Dear Mr. Customer: 
November $45.00 


Your account has always been paid promptly, so probably there 
is some reason why the present balance has not as yet been 
cleared up. 

Perhaps you are withholding payment because of @ correction 
or an adjustment that should have been made; if so, please 
tell us about it and we will be glad to see that the 

is straightened out. 


Tou will readily agree that the advantages gained by paying 
your account promptly are worth-while keeping, so we shall 
look forward to hearing from you in the next mail. 
Yours very truly, 
FAKES & COMPARY 


Du 
Credit banager 








W. C. STRIPLING COMPANY 


FORT WORTH TEXAS 


damuary 21, 1952 


® 


Port Worth, Texas 


Dear Mrs. Customer: 


We wish to thank you for your recent renittance in the asount 
$00.00. 


Upon reviewing your account however, we find that the balance 
cates back somewhat beyond our regular terms of settlement; 
therefore, we are hoping you will be able to let us have « 
more cenerous payment in orier to bring the account within 
our thirty and sixty day terms. 


Your co-operation will be greatly appreciated. 


Very truly yours, 
w. C. STRIPLINO COMPANT 


PC Foon 


Mote - If payment has been made since the above date please 
disregard this letter. 





Tors 
H. B. RANSOM MOTOR COMPANY 


‘nila Chryaler ~Plymarith 


MOTOR Cams 


(204 WEST SEVENTH STREEY 
FORT WORTH 2. TEXAS 


damuary 21, 1952 


Mr. John Boe @) 


lll Mais Street 

Mytown, State 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

We review our accounts several times during the month 

mot just to check on the ones that are past due but te also 
carefully analyze those accounts that pay promptly. 


It is regrettable that your present sccount balance of 
$16.25 does not fall in this last category. 


Please send us your check in full so that it will reach 
us not later than Pebruary 10. 


___ Yours sincerely, . = 


Joe &, Chick 
Secretery -Treesurer 
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JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retoi! Credit Associction, Washington, D.! 
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Defense Mobilizer Wilson Reports On Pro- 
duction and Controls. The big problem of 1951 was 
production; in 1952 it will be stabilization and controls, 
Mobilizer Wilson reported. The past year, he stated, was 
characterized by placing of orders, blueprinting and tool- 
ing up. Also great progress was made in production. 
The Army tripled, the Navy doubled and the Air Force 
“is growing from 48 to 95 wings.” His main worry 
in 1951, he stated, was in the production field. 

“As 1952 begins,” he reported, “my major worry is in 
the field of stabilization. If runaway inflation were to 
take hold in America, the Nation would go bankrupt 
and Stalin would realize his dream of conquest without 
firing a shot. That is why numerous steps have been 
taken to stabilize prices, wages and credit; and why 
higher taxes have been imposed.”’ 

On the problem of consumer goods for 1952 he stated, 
“As the gigantic machinery of America shifts into high 
gear, it will consume vast quantities of raw materials. 
Cutbacks in civilian production, especially of durable 
goods, to 50 per cent of its pre-Korean rate, therefore 
become necessary.” 

President Truman in his State of the Union Message 
backed up Wilson. He asked Congress to approve legis- 
lation to plug up holes in the anti-inflation law. Business 
groups generally were not happy at the prospect of in- 
creased restrictions. Directors of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute meeting in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, the second week of January declared price con- 
trols in cotton goods “are wholly unnecessary,” citing 
reduced prices attributable “in no way to any action of 
the Office of Price Administration.”” In the same week 
the press carried news stories indicating that Sears Roe- 
buck’s new catalogue prices averaged from 3.5 per cent 
to 6.1 per cent below fall prices. 

Congress Likely to Take Action to Bolster 
State Fair Trade Laws. The problem of what to do 
about state fair trade laws since structure was demolished 
by Supreme Court decision in the Schwegmann Brothers 
case continues hot. Some 45 states have had laws on 
books since Miller-Tydings amendment to antitrust 
laws was passed by Congress in 1937. These laws all 
depended on so-called “nonsigner” clauses, under which 
if one retailer signed a fair trade contract with a manu 
facturer, all retailers had to observe the manufacturer's 
price schedule. It now appears that the House Monop- 
oly and Interstate Commerce Committees will hold hear- 
ings shortly on legislation to amend both the Sherman 
Act and Federal Trade Commission Act in order to 
overturn the Supreme Court’s decision in the Schweg- 
mann case. 

Federal Trade Commission Seen Making Bid 
to Strengthen Competition as Means of Fight- 
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ing Price Inflation. Kecent actions indicate FTC 
may be quietly tackling job of shoring up anti-monopoly 
statutes in order to promote competitive (and presuma- 
bly lower) prices. 

In precedent-setting proceeding the Commission on 
January 4, 1952, promulgated for the first time rules 
under the “quantity-limit” proviso of the price discrimi- 
nation section of the Clayton Act. Industry involved is 
replacement tires and tubes where the Commission found 
that large volume buyers are so few that “prices based on 
volume unjustly discriminate against the many smaller 
buyers and promote monopoly both among buyers and 
sellers.” Rule goes into effect April 7, 1952, and fixes a 
carload quantity of 20,000 pounds ordered at one time 
for delivery at one time as maximum quantity which can 
be used to justify price differentials on replacement tires 
and tubes. 

In another recent action the Commission issued an 
order against Middle Atlantic Distributors Inc., Wash- 
ington wholesaler of alcoholic beverages, directing this 
concern to stop imposing by agreement a minimum resale 
price policy in the District of Columbia. FTC pointed 
out that Congress has never seen fit to pass any so-called 
fair trade law for the District and hence the Commission 
is free to proceed. 

Higher Interest Rates On U. S. Government 
Bonds Seen Essential. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development of New York, New York, has come 
out with the proposal that the Government issue a new 
series of Treasury bonds bearing higher interest. Pur- 
pose would be to stimulate purchase of more bonds and 
thus curb inflation. Statement said more E-bonds were 
cashed in 1951 than sales. At the same time spokesman 
for the Committee, Marion B. Folsom, who in private 
business is Chairman of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
stated that the system of price-wage controls we now have 
will do great damage to the economy if continued. He 
suggested that controls be made more flexible in order to 
apply more fairly to different economic groups. 

Small Business Scheduled For More Aid In 
Defense Work. Following conferences with Presi- 
dent Truman at the end of December, Telford Taylor, 
Head of the Small Defense Plants Administration, re- 
ported the President had expressed concern over shortages 
of scarce materials which may tend to force a large num- 
ber of small manufacturers out of business. The big 
question was how to solve the problem. Relief now seen 
in steps being taken, including setting up of 13 small 
business advisory boards comprising prominent civic and 
business leaders from 13 industrial areas. The first ac- 
tivity following a general conference in Washington 
would be to study and recommend to S.D.P.A. policies 
and programs. wee 
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Good Public Relations 


| MANY YEARS, when denying credit to cus- 
tomers, both credit executives and credit bureau man- 
agers considered it wise to refer them to the credit bu 
reau. I recall very well that when I was managing a 
credit bureau, I had two credit executives who destroyed 
a lot of good will for their bank and department store. 
They turned customers down with: “Well, you get 
straightened out with the bureau. 

clean bill of health, see me again.” 


If they give you a 


Some of these applicants did come to the credit bureau 
—and they were mad. They were not so angry at being 
refused as at the credit manager's method of doing it. 

There are certain sound fundamentals which should be 
followed by everyone who grants (or denies) credit. 
However, many credit bureaus still report problems 
where credit departments send customers to the bureau, 
thereby often destroying priceless good will. 


Danger in Incorrect Technique 


You, of course, should not adopt a defensive attitude 
toward the customer simply because you cannot open 
the account. Whether the customer is standing before 
you, is on the telephone, or is to receive a letter from you, 
you should always consider the best way to retain him 
as a cash customer. 

Consider also that he has friends or relatives. Injured 
pride may turn him into a real “knocker’—one who will 
go out of his way to hurt your firm. 

Today's psychology of human relations tells us of the 
negative effects of the word “No.” You can use many 
smoothly tactful ways to decline an account, every one 
of which avoids the word “No.” 

Remember, everyone in the credit department is re- 
sponsible for your customer relations. It may be advisa- 
ble to stop right now and find out whether you are dis- 
approving credit wisely whether your methods are 
designed to win friends for your store. 

Let me advise you not to refer any customer to the bu- 
reau—except as a last resort—and then only in the case 
of mistaken identity. 

Of course, there are good exceptions to all rules. If 
the customer becomes confidential, voluntarily admitting 
over-indebtedness and asking for help, you may then refer 
him to the bureau. But in any case, call the bureau man- 
ager promptly and tell him that the customer is coming. 

This advance notice helps the bureau plan its inter- 
view, and protects the confidential information for which 
the bureau is merely custodian. 


Points to Keep in Mind 


It is the mutual mission of the credit department and 
your bureau to promote customer good will. Therefore, 
you will find it profitable to observe the points below : 


1. All information from the credit bureau is strictly 
confidential. Help maintain the privileged communica- 
tion relationship by never disclosing it. 

2. Avoid any argument with a customer about his 
credit record. 

3. If the customer insists on information, explain that 
you do not have sufficient data on which to base credit 
at this time. 

4+. Never say, “Your record at the credit bureau is 
unsatisfactory.” 

5. Never tell the customer that he has an unsatis- 
factory moral or credit reputation. 
in a lawsuit! 


It may involve you 


6. Do not discuss the amount, or the type, of any 
account; your customer can easily determine the identity 
of that informant. 

7. Never disclose details about disputed accounts, re- 
possessions, profit and loss accounts, etc. The reason for 
this is that all the circumstances about these derogatory 
data must be known and handled by someone from the 
credit bureau, if the customer goes to the credit bureau 
for information. 

8. In this day of greater employee turnover, some firms 
may neglect to train their personnel in how to handle 
credit customers properly. Thus they will not know the 
right techniques to save these precious customers. 


However, lack of training cannot justify referring a 
customer to the credit bureau—dumping them, so to 
speak, in the bureau’s lap. Customers resent being re- 
ferred to someone outside the store as to why they were 
declined. 

Although a rapidly growing number of people are 
using credit privileges, firms should do everything in their 
power to salvage declined accounts and retain them as 
cash customers. 
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Gnanting Cred in Canada 


C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 





Let's Consider Our Customer 


C. J. SYLVANUS APPS, B.A., Supervisor of Customer Relations, 
The Robt. Simpson Eastern, Ltd., Toronto 


N ORDER TO obtain and keep the goodwill of our 
customers we strive to do two things. In the first 

place we must sell good merchandise at fair, reasonable 
and competitive prices and secondly we must provide good 
service. In order to give good service we must have good 
personnel. The orders must be taken and filled correctly. 
They should be wrapped carefully and delivered promptly. 

In the mail-order business good service is just as im- 
portant as good merchandise. When service falls down 
it results in numerous customer complaints just the same 
as merchandise which is not up to the standard of quality 
results in complaints. Therefore, it is important to give 
good service at all times just as it is important to send 
out good merchandise at all times. 

In order to provide this kind of service our mail-order 
houses have established in many cities and towns through- 
out Canada, order offices which will give 48 hour service. 
In some of the larger cities Telespeed machines are used 
which cut this time in half. Here a customer can tele- 
phone her order into a Telespeed order office up to 2 
P.M. and have her merchandise delivered on the follow- 
ing day. 

This is all very good but even the best of people make 
mistakes and there must be a policy to look after those 
mistakes. ‘Merchandise Satisfactory or Money Re- 
funded” is our policy in adjusting those things which oc- 
casionally do not satisfy the customer and which have 
resulted in complaints. J 

The most important points in dealing with a complaint 
are: 

1. Look after it quickly 
2. Look after it to the customer’s satisfaction, and 
3. Do it courteously. 


The fact that we find 99.9 per cent of the people are 
honest helps a great deal in determining what action to 
take in dealing with a complaint. When a customer 
writes in, complaining about an article, she expects that 
complaint to be dealt with at once. We have in the 
Toronto mail order set a goal of answering today, 80 
per cent of the complaints that we receive today. This 
has been accomplished several times and it is a source of 
satisfaction to all who have a part in it to know that the 
customer is being looked after quickly and well. 

In order to speed up our service in this regard many 
pre-adjustments are made so that the customer will not be 
without an article for any great length of time. For ex- 
ample: if a vacuum cleaner does not work we will make 
a pre-adjustment, sending the customer another vacuum 
cleaner and asking her to return the original one on 
receipt of the new one. It has been our experience that 
the original article almost always has been returned 
promptly. Again, if an adjustment is going to be made, 
we try to do it courteously and in such a way that the 
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customers feel that it has been a pleasure for us to help 
them. 

We feel that if a customer is looked after quickly, 
satisfactorily and courteously, a better customer will be 
the result. If for some reason the adjustment cannot be 
made at once and there is other information to be ob- 
tained, we do not keep the customer waiting. Her letter 
is acknowledged and she is told the reason why the ad- 
justment cannot be completed at once. The phrase “as 
soon as possible” is ambiguous and leaves the customer 
not knowing exactly where she stands. We strive to give 
the customer a definite answer and a reason for that 
answer. 

From time to time we may run across people who may 
be trying to put something over on us. However, records 
of each transaction are kept along with previous files and 
it is not long before these few people are segregated and 
dealt with accordingly. There are many things that can 
result in errors and subsequent complaints. A great 
majority of customers who complain have legitimate 
grievances and they should be adjusted on that basis. 

In the mail-order business most of the complaints are 
handled by correspondence and although it is easy to 
provoke an argument by mail no one can win an argu- 
ment in that manner. As a result, letters are important 
and no stone should be left unturned in order to train 
letter writers in the art of writing letters well. These 
letters should be brief, diplomatic and positive. They 
should always be courteous and whenever possible leave 
the door open for further orders. For example: “Your 
orders are appreciated and we look forward to further 
opportunities of attending to your requirements.” If an 
answer is desired, it should be made easy for the cus- 
tomer to comply with your request. 


Value of Well-Phrased Letters 


A well-phrased courteous letter will go a long way 
in appeasing an irate customer and a speedily adjusted 
complaint will save a customer who might otherwise be 
lost. The most effective way of looking after customer 
complaints is to prevent that complaint from happening 
in the first place. This to a great extent depends upon 
efficient personnel, and an efficient organization that will 
do an efficient job in handling all orders. If a mistake 
is made and if the customer complains, it is the responsi- 
bility of those looking after the adjustment to look after 
the customer, quickly, satisfactorily and graciously, always 
bearing in mind that the vast majority of complaints 
come from people who have legitimate grievances and 
who expect and have every right to expect to have them 
adjusted at once. Customer goodwill depends on good 
merchandise, good service and a willingness to right a 
wrong, quickly, efficiently and courteously. wk 





Wante 


ONE OF OUR department store members asked us 
for information. His trading area is approximately 
100,000; total yearly volume, four million; now has 
about 13,000 charge accounts. 


He wanted to know: 


(a) Are there any statistics available that would indi- 
cate the approximate number of accounts he should have 
for a trading area his size and volume? 

(b) What percentages or other measuring data would 
give his approxiinate potential number of accounts? 


We circularized several department stores of compara- 
ble trading area and volume and here are the replies: 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


.. . | know of no information which would be helpful 
to the store member. It appears that he has complete 
coverage of both charge customers and total actual sales 
for community, assuming that it is relatively competitive. 


Topeka, Kansas 


. .. Our trading area is around one hundred thousand 
or a little more but our total yearly volume this year will 
probably be somewhat under the four million mark. Our 
store averages between eleven and twelve thousand active 
accounts, which might fall a little short of the general 
average. Other stores having the same trading area 
which follow a promotional plan and which perhaps ob- 
serve a less conservative credit policy, would average a 
greater number of active accounts than does our store . . . 


El Paso, Texas 


. . . It is somewhat difficult for us to pass judgment on 
whether or not your member is getting the desired vol- 
ume, considering you mentioned his trading area is ap- 
proximately 100,000. We presume this would include 
the location of his store, plus the surrounding territory. 
El Paso is credited with a population of 135,000. We 
have a trading area within 400 miles (at which distance 
we come in competition with Fort Worth and Dallas), 
approximate population of 230,000 which would give us 
a total of 365,000. In addition to this, of course, we 
have a few charge customers in Mexico. We have ap- 
proximately 31,500 accounts .. . 


Jackson, Mississippi 


. . . The two questions are so general in their nature 
that I could not give you any real answer. Would think 
that the answer to both questions would largely depend 


—A Yardstick! 


on the type of credit extended by that particular store. 
If his store offers charge accounts payable in full each 
month, I would think that the 13,000 accounts that he 
now has is about in line. If they did instalment business 
it would be my opinion that a number of his accounts 
could be substantially increased . . . 


Sioux City, lowa 


. . . According to my number would say he is short 
about 5,800 figuring percentage with our territory 


Pueblo, Colorado 


. . Our trade territory is about that of the figure 
given by your member but we do not do a job as good 
as mentioned; we have about 12,000 names in file but 
send out an average of only 5,500 statements each month 
and have about 1,100 active instalment accounts . . . 


Waco, Texas 


. Know of no available statistics bearing on the 
number of charge accounts in a given area of population. 
There are several factors to be considered which the in- 
quiring member does not give in order to make an intelli- 
gent analysis, for example: 1. The number of department 
stores in his community. 2. Whether his store sells com- 
plete lines of furniture and appliances. 3. Whether his 
total volume includes instalment accounts. If yes, in 
what proportion to total sales? If his percentage of 
charge sales to cash sales on open accounts is the same 
as the general average of department store sales through- 
out the nation and instalment sales are a very small part 
of total volume, think he is getting a good share of the 
charge accounts in his trading area... 


Roanoke, Virginia 


. .. According to our thinking your inquirer is doing 
pretty well with trading area of approximately 100,000 
with a volume of four million, that has 13,000 charge 
accounts. Our trading area is approximately 200,000 
and we have around 26,000 accounts and our volume will 
be about four million six hundred thousand. The second 
part of your question I am unable to answer .. . 


Portland, Maine 


. .. It would seem that your member in a trading area 
of approximately 100,000 allowing for differences in types 
of cities, population, and general employment could ex- 
pect to have 20,000 charge accounts. This figure may 
be a bit on the conservative side. . . week 
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STANDARD APPLICATION FORM 


HE sale of over four hundred thousand during the past year is con- 
clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency 
of your department by ordering a supply immediately! 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 6 inches by 9 inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $1.00; 500, $4.00; 
and 1,000, $7.00. Postage is extra. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Missouri 


every detail ... spaees for all needed information 
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How to Build a 
Good Credit Record 


1—Pay charge accounts in 
full withen 10 days after 
recempt of bull 

—Make contract payments 
on or belore due date 
Guard your credit as a 
sacred trust 
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Prompt Payment 
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Maintain a Good 
Credit Record — 


Pay Professional 
Bills Promptly _ 
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dust to 
Remind You 


is to belp you protect your credit standing in the 
Now 

















Of Course 
We Missed You! 
And your account 1 
We Va 

Your Patronage 








The Credit Bureau 
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Credit In 
Confidence 
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We have YOUR NAME 
in this “Whe's Whe” 











Stickers and inserts, $3.00 a 1,000, assorted $3.50 a 1,000 in lots of 100. Order from N.R.C.A., 375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, 
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Nix New Educational Stickers 


@® MORE AND MORE cost-conscious Credit Sales and Collection Managers are 
finding these new stickers to be an effective and inexpensive collection medium. 
The emblem of the National Retail Credit Association adds an authoritative 
dignity. The wording is friendly and explanatory. Tested sentences are designed 
to present the reasons for prompt payment in a convincing manner. While 
particularly appropriate in the early stages of past due-ness, they can be used 
at any time. Easy to affix, they require no fill-in. Simply attach to the cus- 
tomer’s statement. They are just as effective for the large store as the smaller. 
It is now necessary to have a closer and consistent follow-up as collection 
problems are increasing. Here is your answer. Take advantage of this National 
service and order a selection today. With your order ask for an illustrated 
folder showing our complete series of stickers and inserts. 


ONLY $33.00 4 THOUSAND 
Assorted, $3.50 a Thousand 


: SPOWEF 
UNIVERSITY WICROFILES 
313 NO.FIRST ST. 
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